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Anyone can have a stroke. But age, gender, race and 
medical history play a role. Some people also experience 
the following warning signs: temporary weakness or 
numbness on one side of the body, blurry or dim vision 
in one eye, a sudden, severe headache, or speech difficulty. 
Seck immediate medical help if you have any of these 
symptoms. Fortunately, there are things that you can do 
to reduce your risk of a stroke: Quit smoking ¢ Exercise 


regularly ¢ Maintain a low cholesterol diet ¢ Limit alcohol 









For a free copy of “What You Need To 
Know About Strokes,” please call ws toll-free: 


1-800-862-5110 
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SOME PEOPLE HAVE ARTISTIC VISION; THE REST OF US NEED 
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HEN TIME DECIDED TO UN- 

dertake this week's story 

about the beleaguered Bu- 

reau of Alcohol, Tobacco 
and Firearms, the editors knew imme- 
diately where to turn. Senior writer 
Erik Larson, who joined the staff in 
February, is a recognized authority 
on America’s gun culture, having 
published a series of groundbreak- 
ing front-page stories on the sub- 
ject for the Wall Street Journal and 
a critically acclaimed book, Lethal 
Passage: The Journey of a Gun 
(Crown; 1995). 

Larson’s interest in guns and 
gun control was aroused in the ear- 
ly 1980s by a series of teenage drive- 
by shootings that rocked the quiet 
neighborhood in Maryland where 
he lives with his wife, three young 
daughters and a goldfish named 
Joey. 

“I set out to find where these kids 
were getting the guns,” Larson recalls. 
“So I looked for a story that showed 
how weapons were diverted from good 
guys to bad guys.” He found his answer 
in the chilling case of a troubled Virginia 
teenager, who on a cold December day 


in 1988 walked into his high school with 
a semiautomatic handgun and began 
shooting, killing one teacher and wound- 
ing another. That incident was the start- 
ing point for the two-year investigation 
that produced Lethal Passage. 





INSIDE THE ATF: Though many agents were reticent, 
Larson, left, got director John Magaw to open up 


Such dogged reporting is a hallmark 
of Larson’s work. Raised in Freeport, | 
Long Island, and a graduate of the Uni- | 
versity of Pennsylvania, Larson, 41, first 
became interested in journalism after | 
seeing All the President's Men in 1978. “I 
thought, “That looks like fun,” he recalls. 
After graduating from the Columbia Uni- 
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versity Graduate School of Journalism, 
he pursued a variety of beats, including 
computers and technology, before turn- 
ing to the gun trade. “Erik is meticulous 
and never gives up,” says senior editor 
Priscilla Painton. “His stories are as solid 
as he is.” 

g For this week’s story, Larson 
® felt the first question that needed 
? answering was simply: What is the 
> ATF? “We all knew the image con- 
’ jured by the Nn.R.A. of jackbooted 
fascists raiding the homes of inno- 
cents,” he says. What Larson found 
instead was a deeply divided and 
demoralized bureaucracy. 

Getting ATF agents to open up 
about their lives and work required 
unusual tact and tenacity. “There 
was a great fear of retaliation by the 
ATF management,” he says. After 
two months of travel, scores of in- 
terviews and a stack of documents piled 
knee high in his office, he delivered a 
penetrating look at an agency at war not 
with the militias but with itself 
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Sally leased a new car for 
24 months. 


Bobby leased from 


a competitor for 36 months 
at a lower payment. 


How come Sally 
actually paid less? 


With a 24-month Red Carpet Lease, Sally avoided the 12 most expensive months. 


Sally did her homework and discovered the low 36-month pay- 
ment wasn't the end of her financial liability. Down the road 
she could face additional costs for repairs and mainte- 
nance. However, she discovered she could avoid those pitfalls 
with a 24-month Red Carpet Lease from Ford Credit. 
Protection from unexpected costs. 

Sally can drive 15,000 miles a year and enjoy full warranty 
protection and Emergency Roadside Assistance with a 24- 
month Red Carpet Lease. If she drove an equal distance with 
a 36-month lease, her 36,000-mile warranty* would run out 
seven months and 9,000 miles before her lease did. One 
major repair could wipe out what she “saved” with that 
36-month lease payment 

No worry about expensive replacements. 

Sally learned that after 30,000 miles of wear and tear she 
could be spending additional money on the routine replace- 
ment of wear items such as brakes and tires. With a 24-month 
Red Carpet Lease, she would be into a new vehicle by then 

A generous mileage allowance. 

She was pleased to see the standard Red Carpet Lease allowed 
15,000 miles a year. Not so pleased to discover many competi- 
tors’ 36-month leases allow only 12,000 miles and 
charge 15 cents for each extra mile. Sally would have 

a staggering $1,350 tab at the end of a 36-month lease 
just to equal the Red Carpet Lease mileage allowance 
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The Red Carpet Lease also lets Sally buy more miles up front 
at only 8 cents a mile and refunds extra miles over $1.00 at the 
end of the lease that she paid for but didn’t use 

No return fee. 

Sally was furious to learn that some competitors’ leases require 
a fee of several hundred dollars just to return the vehicle at 
scheduled lease end. A Red Carpet Lease has no such fees 
Three pleasant choices at lease end. 

One feature that Sally really liked was that at the conclusion of 
her Red Carpet Lease, after fulfilling her lease obligation, she 
still had financial flexibility. She could (1) return the vehicle 
and lease a new ones * (2) purchase the vehicle at a predeter- 
mined price and keep it or (3) return the vehicle and walk away. 
A 24-month Red Carpet Lease has clear advantages. 

In the final analysis, Sally discovered it simply costs more to 
drive for 36 months than it does for 24 months. So, do your 
homework as Sally did, and you'll see that a 24-month Red 
Carpet Lease from Ford Credit is a genuine value. 

Ford Credit Red Carpet Leases rank first in customer 
satisfaction two years running. 

In '94 and "95, CNW Marketing/Research found that people 
with 24-month Ford Credit Red Carpet Leases have the 
highest level of satisfaction. That could explain why 
Ford Motor Company leases more vehicles than any 


other manufacturer, *** 
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Easy call 1-800-LEASE-11. 
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PORNOGRAPHY ON THE INTERNET IS A 
concern [COVER Story, July 3], but it is 
not really of any significance. The real 
issue is that governments and politicians 
are worried about the global freedom of 
information that the net represents. 
They are using high-profile, low-signifi- 
cance stories to sway public opinion and 
give them the power to clamp down on 
the net. Censorship for the sake of chil- 
dren would be only a first step. The 
would-be censors don’t give a damn 
about protecting young minds; they 
want to control them. But the freedom of 
information on the Internet is beyond 
them: the individual is empowered. 
Stephen Garriga 
Woking, England 


WHY IS EVERYONE SO CONCERNED ABOUT 
what children see on the Internet? Par- 
ents allow their youngsters to be bom- 
barded daily with the garbage they see 
on television. Face facts, America. It is 
up to parents to take care of their chil- 
dren, not the U.S. government. Leave 
the Internet alone. It is the last bastion of 
complete freedom. 
James E. Kirkland 
Arlington, Texas 


YOU'VE APPARENTLY CONCLUDED THERE'S 
far too much “shocking” and potentially 
dangerous pornography lying in wait for 
the unwary out here on the Internet. I 
disagree. But your overly sensationalized 
“Cyberporn” cover reminds me of the 
most dangerous and insidious words in 
America today: “A new study shows ...” 
Christian Nelson 
Rockford, Illinois 
AOL: MoodyRiver 


IF WE LOSE OUR KIDS TO CYBERPORN, 
free speech won't matter. 
Nancy Jean Kelly 
Elkhart, Indiana 


THE INFORMATION HIGHWAY TRULY HAS 
something for everyone. Although I 
don’t personally enjoy all the types of 





Pornography on the Internet 

¢¢ Although mechanisms to 

block online porn are certainly 
worthwhile, the secret to protecting 
children is to educate them. 99 


Pat Stanislaski 
Sewell, New Jersey 


material there, I will fight to keep them 
available. Children, and some adults, 
don’t have the experience to properly 
assimilate their environment, whether it 
is the Internet, TV, radio or happenings 
in the schoolyard. Parents, teachers and 
others must prepare children for their 
future while controlling their present. 
Adults, however, have earned the right 
to make decisions about their own lives 
without interference. I’m logging on to 
the net today. 
Barry Steele 
Seneca, South Carolina 


WE WILL ALWAYS HAVE SEXUAL PREDA- 
tors among us. Although mechanisms to 
block online porn are certainly worth- 
while, the secret to protecting children is 
to educate them. All youngsters are less 
vulnerable to danger if they are taught to 
recognize it and are given strategies to 
deal with it. This fall the National Center 
for Assault Prevention, which has been 
a leader in abuse-prevention education, 
will make available to schools and 
libraries a kit to be used in teaching chil- 
dren and parents how to have a safe jour- 
ney on the information highway. This 
technology will be with us for the rest of 
our lives, and there are many ways we 
can teach children to avoid the dangers 
and make the online experience an excit- 

ing and safe one. 
Pat Stanislaski, Executive Director 
National Center for Assault Prevention 
Sewell, New Jersey 


I'VE SURFED THE NET FOR YEARS AND 
have never come across pornography. I 
guess you have to know where to find it. 
Sara Burns 

Moscow, Ohio 

AOL: Malvenida 


THE ISSUE OF COMPUTER PORNOGRAPHY 
has been blown way out of proportion. I 
am 17, so your report encompasses my 
age group. For kids to get this material, 
they must know where to look. And for 
every bulletin-board service that carries 








pornography, there are at least 10 that do 

not, just as with magazines or movies. 

My friends and I have access to such 

material, and we don’t look at it. The U.S. 

government has no right to censor the 
Internet or computer bulletin boards. 

Alan Toms 

Miami 

Via America Online 


YOU MAY HAVE BEEN SHOCKED AT WHAT'S 
on the Internet, but no more so than I 
was when I saw the drawings accompa- 
nying your story on cyberporn. They 
reflect the same fascination with sick sex 
that net porn feeds. I can keep my kids 
from logging on. Must I now also keep 
them from reading TIME? 
Pennie Thurman 
Naperville, Illinois 


PARENTS SHOULD NOT ALLOW THEIR 

children to enter the net without super- 

vision and guidance. Predators prosper 

wherever there is no watchful eye. That 

can be in a park at midnight or in a site 
on the net. 

John P. Carroll 

Toms River, New Jersey 

AOL: JaCARR 


RE ROBERT THOMAS, THE SO-CALLED 
Marquis de Sade of cyberspace, who 
works very hard selling pornography to 
computer users: I wouldn't feel comfort- 
able having him as a next-door neighbor 
or seeing his guests pull up in his drive- 
way. I would certainly not be relaxed if 
my children went to play with his. Mon- 
ey isn’t a neutral commodity. What you 
sell is what you are. 
Mari Margaret Clausen 
Heidelberg, Germany 


YOUR REPORT WAS OVER-HYPED AND 
under-researched. Yes, there is a vast 
amount of erotica on the Internet, but 
exactly how much of this perverted smut 
is accessed by American children? As an 
experienced cyberjunkie, I know that 
the probability of an innocent third 
grader “accidentally” logging on to a sex 
link is very minimal. Contrary to every 
parent’s fears, children are not bom- 
barded by explicit images every time 
they venture online. 
Claire Telling 
Tokyo 


MANY OF US ARE IN AGREEMENT ON THE 
issues of security and access on the Inter- 
net, but the global sex village will not 
suddenly die out just because of this con- 
troversy. A new version of the red-light 
district is here: the “online” district. 
Jayesh Lal 
Etobicoke, Ontario 
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YOUR BLATANT USE OF QUESTIONABLE 

data from an undergraduate research 

paper is nothing short of reprehensible. It 

is obvious that both you and the Carnegie 

Mellon undergrad had axes to grind, and 
the truth wasn’t gritty enough. 

Jim Johnson 

Muskegon, Michigan 

AOL; JLJPixel8 


WHILE I AM NOT NECESSARILY IN FAVOR 
of censorship and all the inherent prob- 
lems it presents, I do feel strongly that 
something must be done to prevent 
deviants from destroying the minds of 
future generations. 
Barbara K. Lamb 
Maple Shade, New Jersey 


ISN’T IT IRONIC THAT IN A DECADE WHEN 
freedom is a strong theme throughout 
the world, the U.S. allows itself to move 
in a direction that resembles that of Iran? 
How many Americans will find them- 
selves jailed because of censorship laws? 
Why do Americans allow themselves to 
be bullied by extremist religious leaders 
and hysterical conservatives? Why is so 
much prison space occupied by perpe- 
trators of victimless, “moral” crimes? 
Bob Rowell 
Collingswood, New Jersey 


YOUR ARTICLE ON CYBERPORN RIGHTLY 
points out the potential for misleading 
children, but you completely miss the 
easy solution: ask the program writers 
of mail-handling systems why they have 
not put in place simple means of parental 
control. Maintaining a list of newsgroups 
unacceptable for children would make a 
major difference in access to available 
porn. A law requiring those who design 
Internet mail systems to implement 
secure parental control would allow par- 
ents and teachers fuller control of what 
children have access to, and would satis- 
fy everyone except those who object to 
such control 
Peter Scargill 
Newcastle, England 


RESEARCHERS AT A UNIVERSITY TOOK 18 
months to study almost 1 million com- 
puter porn files and yet arrived at such 
unsurprising conclusions. Hasn't pornog- 
raphy always been popular and lucra- 
tive, whatever the format? 


Stephen Hislof 


Tyneside, England 


DEAR SENATOR JAMES EXON, COULD YOU 

kindly explain: How would you make 

other countries respect your proposed 
U.S. anti-cyberporn law? 

Thomas Hahn 

Gerbrunn, Germany 








THE INTERNET IS AN ADMITTED ANARCHY 
not policed by anyone. People have been 
persuaded by the participation of com- 
mercial giants, such as banks, that access 
to the Internet is a necessity for educa- 
tion and commerce. But would banks 
open a branch in a community that had 
no police presence? Should parents 
allow their children to visit such a place? 
David Law 

Salisbury, England 


SEX IS GOOD, NOT AWFUL, AND MOST 
people know it. 

Max Allen 

Toronto 


Trouble for the Working Poor 


YOUR REPORT “WORKING HARDER, GET- 

ting Nowhere” [NATION, July 3] was true. 

The rich are getting richer and the mid- 

dle class is paying for them through hard 

work and extra-long hours. When is the 
worker ever going to win? 

Colleen Kosley 

Pottstown, Pennsylvania 

Via America Online 


WHY DOES EVERYONE ALWAYS THINK 
education is the panacea for poverty? 
My husband and | attended private 
schools and colleges, and we hold mas- 
ter’s degrees. We have been employed 
in our chosen fields since graduation. 
Come bill time, however, we find our- 
selves sending partial payments as a 
stalling tactic. To avoid the high cost of 
day care—an expense our combined 
earnings couldn't begin to cover—we work 
opposite shifts. Our parents have even 
taken over our car payments. We often 
marvel at the fact that two well-educated 
white-collar workers like ourselves are 
worse off financially than most of our 
less-schooled, blue-collar neighbors. 
Ana M. Wagner-Hoffman 
Germantown, Maryland 
Via America Online 


THE U.S. USED TO BE A COMPASSIONATE 
nation, but no more. Executives try to get 
the most work out of the fewest people at 
the least cost. As the gap between the 
haves and the have-nots widens, we 
haves had better watch out! I fear for my 
country unless we increase the mini- 
mum wage and help the working poor 
feel hopeful again. It is shameful. 
Ellen Friedmann 
Cypress, California 





Last Act of Contrition 


JACK E, WHITE’S CYNICISM NOTWITH- 
standing, the action of the Southern Bap- 
tist Convention in asking forgiveness 
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from blacks for its role in defending seg- 
regation was very significant [DivipDING 
LINE, July 3]. You know Baptists are seri- 
ous when they use the word sin to 
describe racism. True, Baptists should 
have repented long ago. True, they could 
have been key players in the civil rights 
movement. But they didn’t, and they 
weren't. The past is deplorable, but it is 
also irreparable. Are we to go on hating 
one another forever? The real tragedy 
would be if blacks took as long to forgive 
the sins of the past as whites have taken 
to confess to them. 
Mark Warnock 
Fort Worth, Texas 


AS A NORTHERN BAPTIST PARTICIPATING 
in the Southern Baptist Convention, I 
rejoiced greatly at the resolution against 
racism because it was not only about the 


A Different Verdict 
Jack E. White’s 


and an “exercise in vilification.” 
Wrote Judith Fischer of Tustin, Cali- 
fornia: “I was sorry to see the 
headline implying Thomas is an 
‘Uncle Tom.’ It does not inform the 


er, concurred with White's views. 


“As an African American, | cannot 


looking ahead pessimistically. He 
pointed out, “The sad part is that 
Thomas is just 47, and he could be 
on the court for many more years.” 














Tax policy: 
the burden of compliance 


Imagine shoving every vehicle General Motors and Chrysler sold in 1994 
over a Cliff's edge: $200 billion gone. That loss equates to what Amer- 
icans—individuals and business—spent last year complying (not 
paying) with federal taxes. And the lion's share of this burden is expended 
on federal income taxes. 

The real loser, though, in the cost of compliance is the nation’s econ- 
omy. Tax compliance—the sheer time spent on record keeping, reading 
instructions and filling out forms—is economically sterile. It adds nothing to 
our national output. The cost of compliance in the U.S. is far higher than 
that in other industrialized nations and far higher than it needs to be to col- 
lect the necessary revenue. 

According to the Tax Foundation, federal tax (income, Social 
Security, excise, etc.) compliance cost American business $127 billion last 
year. Most of that hit falls on small business. Those with sales of less than 
$1 million annually face a compliance burden proportionately about 10 
times greater than big corporations with sales of more than $10 billion. 

U.S. compliance costs are high for several reasons. One, our system 
isn't stable. Over the 1986-1994 period, for example, taxpayers have seen 
six major tax bills pass through Congress. Uncertainty creates doubt, and 
doubt stifles economic activity. The biggest reason, though, for high com- 
pliance costs is complexity. 

According to tax experts, the two areas with the greatest complex- 
ity—and therefore the greatest compliance cost—are the sections that 
deal with foreign-source income and depreciation rules. For the Fortune 
500 companies these areas accounted for half their compliance costs. And 
for companies subject to the Alternative Minimum Tax, the burden is even 
higher. 

For companies like Mobil, the cost of compliance isn’t small pota- 
toes. We recently calculated that it takes 57 person years at a cost of $10 
million to prepare our federal income tax return. The return alone for 1993 
was 6,300 pages and weighed in at 76 pounds. On top of that there are 
auditing expenses of $5 million a year. And since the IRS routinely audits the 
nation's largest companies, taxpayers are footing the bill for thousands of 
IRS agents who struggle to interpret complicated tax code rules as they go 
about their auditing function. 

Congress is currently studying several alternative tax systems. Most 
are designed to tax consumption and encourage savings. These are signs 
of progress. They are a realization by our legislators that America's tax com- 
pliance burden can be dramatically reduced without losing revenue. 

Simplifying the tax system would reduce the heavy compliance costs 
American business must bear in competing for international markets. 
Trimming those costs will help us stay in the ring as world-class competitors. 


Mobil 


Our Internet address is: 


http://www.mobil.com. ©1995 Mobil Corporation 
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past but also about the future. It pledged 

to “eradicate racism in all its forms from 

the Southern Baptist life and ministry.” It 

is unfortunate that you did not quote one 
word from the resolution. 

Denton Lotz, General Secretary 

Baptist World Alliance 

McLean, Virginia 


Apollo 13 Glitches 


1 AM PLEASED THAT CRITIC RICHARD 
Corliss noted the attention to detail by the 
makers of Apollo 13 [CINEMA, July 3], but 
there were some errors in the review. The 
names given to the command and lunar 
modules of Apollo 13, Odyssey and Aquar- 
ius, were not, as the article implied, 
derived from the entertainment-industry 
products 2001: A Space Odyssey and Hair. 
Astronaut Jim Lovell’s book clearly states 
the derivation of the names: Od 
because Lovell “plain liked the ring of the 
word,” and Aquarius from Egyptian 
mythology. Otherwise, the review was 
well written, and should bring throngs to 
movie theaters to witness what happened 
25 years ago. I hope most of the seats are 
filled by those who were too young to 
experience firsthand the tension of that 
stressful week in 1970. 
Blair Leatherwood 
Sacramento, California 
AOL: BlairLwood 


1 AM A FORMER NASA FLIGHT-CONTROL- 
division member who played a small 
part in the Apollo 13 rescue, and I am 
looking forward to seeing the film. But I 
was disappointed that the caption for 
your photograph of the real-life Apollo 13 
crew misidentified Ken Mattingly as 


Jack Swigert. 
John A. Riordon 
Hereford, Arizona 
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TIME Magazine Letters 
Time & Life Building + Rockefeller Center 
New York, NY 10020 
Fax number; (212) 522-0601 
Letters may also be sent via the America Online 
computer network. 
Letters should include the writer's full name, 
address and home 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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NATION 


Freedom from Saddam 

On Sunday, July 16, Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein 
released William Barloon 
and David Daliberti, the two 
Americans sentenced to 
eight years in prison for ille- 
gally entering Iraq from 
Kuwait in March. Democrat- 
ic Congressman Bill Richard- 
son of New Mexico, who last 
year helped win the release 
of an American held in North 
Korea, had flown to Baghdad 
to negotiate their freedom. 


Emerging from War’s Shadow 
President Clinton extended 
full diplomatic relations to 
Vietnam on the unanimous 
recommendation of his top 
advisers and with the back- 
ing of key legislators. He said 
normalization would further 
U.S. diplomatic and econom- 
ic interests and facilitate an 
accounting of Americans still 
missing in action. 


At the End, Baseless 
President Clinton approved 
the latest round of 105 mili- 
tary-base closures and con- 
solidations recommended by 
a special independent com- 
mission. Included were the 
shutdowns of McClellan Air 
Force Base in California and 
Kelly Air Force Base in 
Texas. Clinton blasted the 
commission but didn’t send 
back suggested changes, as 
the law allows him to do. 


The FBI Takes a Hit 

Director Louis Freeh re- 
moved his close friend and 
aide, Larry Potts, from the 
FBI's No. 2 post after 
concluding that Potts’ effec- 
tiveness was undermined by 
the continuing controversy 
over his role in a bloody 1992 


standoff with white separatist 


Randy Weaver in Idaho. At 
issue is whether Potts ap- 
proved a much criticized 
shoot-on-sight order. The re- 
moval came just as the 
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UNFATHOMABLE SOUL OF THE WEEK: Jurors were selected in the trial of Susan 

Smith, who confessed to drowning her two young sons in a South Carolina lake 





| SS = INSIDE WASHINGTON 


A Penchant for Anniversaries—and Murder 

The State Department issued a vague warning last week that 
“Middle East terrorists” might attack U.S. targets in South 
America in July. U.S. intelligence officials fear that this week 
may witness strikes by Hizballah, since the Islamic radical 
group has a penchant for anniversaries: Tuesday marks one 
year since a Hizballah car bomb killed 96 people at a Jewish 
center in BUENOS AIRES. Hizballah also has yet to retaliate for 
what it claims was an Israeli-sponsored car bombing last Dec. 
21 that killed a top operative’s brother. 
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CHRONICLES 


WINNERS & LOSERS 


ALBERT EINSTEIN STEFF! GRAF 

Still crafty after all No love lost in a 

these years: physicists singles match against 
fashion “superatom” her toughest opponent: 
he predicted in 1925 German tax collectors 
AUNG SAN JANE 

SUU KYI ALEXANDER 

Wins six-year standoff House G.0.P. agrees to 
as Burmese generals kill her Endowment for 
end her house arrest the Arts in two years 
MISS AMERICA CAPE CANAVERAL 
PAGEANT WOODPECKERS 
Ap.r. coup: swimsuit Costly shuttlepecking 
“vote” to decide if en- ended by ow! decoys 
trants bare essentials and spooky balloons 


Ss 
salaries. And how do those salaries grow? A new survey provides a glimpse at the compensation of young 
lawyers, old lawyers, struggling public-interest advocates and powerful corporate counsels. 

i « 

Median compensation, 
10-year growth 

$200,000 


Private law practice 
median starting salaries 
$55,000 $58,000 


par $47,500 $48,000 SSUES eT San 


A sampling of attorneys’ salaries 
in Chicago, by practice 


GENERAL COUNSEL 


$686,00 


100,000 »ROFESSOR 


PUBLIC INTEREST 
50,000 


PUBLIC DEFENDER 
$105,00 


THE MORNING LINE 





New York Yankees owner George Steinbrenner stirred con- 
troversy last month when he signed troubled former Mets 
slugger Darryl Strawberry to a one-year, $850,000 contract. 
Technically under house arrest, Strawberry is warming up 
with the Yankees’ minor league club in Columbus, Ohio. 
Now baseball pundits face the question, When will two of the 
« game’s more volatile personalities finally square off? 





RICHARD DOLE—OUOMO 





_AuTHoriry a ae ae 
FRANK DEFORD “The first time Strawberry leaves runners on base. Eventually, 
Vanity Fair he'll prove to be the straw that ‘berries’ the Yanks.” 

Tom VERDUCCI “Sometime in September. By then, George will be totally 


Sports ILLUSTRATED frustrated that Darryl has more injuries than home runs.” 


“As soon as Steinbrenner thinks it will draw more attention to 
himself and the Yankees. He tries to come off as Father 
Flanagan, but it'll be his same old pattern of use and abuse.” 





MIKE LUPICA 
Newsday 


Ricu (“Goose”) Gossace “George can be very difficult at times, but he can be very good 
(former Yankees reliever) too. He’s learned over the years that there are things you can 
and can’t do when you're dealing with a ball club.” 
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How Much ES That Lawyer in the Window? Attorneys come in all shapes and 
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House is to start hearings on 
another operation Potts 
helped manage: the assault 
on the Branch Davidians in 
Waco, Texas. 


Simpson’s Defense Begins 
Attorneys for O.]. Simpson 
began an aggressive defense 
with a string of family wit- 
nesses who recounted how 
upset and shocked the foot- 
ball hero was when he 
learned his ex-wife had been 
murdered. But a neighbor- 
hood witness testified that he 
saw a white sport vehicle— 
possibly Simpson’s Bronco— 
speed away from the crime 
scene (though somewhat lat- 
er than fits the prosecution’s 
time scenario). In another 
defense setback, the judge 
refused to allow testimony 
suggesting that drug hit men 
were the killers, ruling that 
the theory was “highly 
speculative.” 


Competent but Suicidal 

A jury was chosen for the 
trial of Susan Smith, the 
South Carolina mother ac- 
cused of drowning her two 
sons in a car last year. The 
judge in the case found her 
competent to stand trial, fol- 
lowing the recommendation 
of a state psychiatrist, despite 
the expert’s opinion that 
Smith is suicidal and could 
try to sabotage her defense 
if she takes the stand. The 
prosecution seeks the death 
penalty and has reportedly 
denied a defense offer of 

30 years in prison. 


The Rosenbergs Resurface 
The National Security 
Agency unwrapped one of 
its oldest secrets—Project 
Venona, a World War II 
code-breaking effort that 
cracked Soviet cables and 
revealed the existence of 

an extensive spy network 

in the U.S. to steal classified 
nuclear information. Among 
the members of the Soviet 
ring apparently identified in 
the cables: Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg, whose execution 
for espionage in 1953 has 
been the subject of endless 
investigation and debate. 











Nowhere Safe 

Bosnian Serbs overwhelmed 
U.N. peacekeepers protect- 
ing the Bosnian “safe area” of 
Srebrenica, seizing the terri- 
tory, taking military-age men 
prisoner and turning thou- 
sands of women, children 
and elderly into refugees. As 
Bosnian Serb radio exulted, 
displaced Muslims told of 
hangings, shootings and 
rapes. At week’s end Serb 
forces began attacking anoth- 
er U.N. safe area, Zepa, vow- 
ing that it too would quickly 
be cleared of Muslims. 


Death in the Morning 

An American on his first trip 
abroad was gored to death 
during the running of the 
bulls in Pamplona, Spain, 
made famous by Ernest 
Hemingway's The Sun Also 
Rises. Matthew Tassio, 22, of 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois, was 
knocked to the ground by 
one of the galloping bulls 
during the frenzied 825-yd. 
dash from corral to bullring. 
He was the 13th person fatal- 
ly gored since 1924. 


Take the Bombs Away! 
Thousands of protesters in 
Australia, Britain, Fiji, Ger- 
many, Hong Kong and New 
Zealand demonstrated 
against France’s decision last 
September to resume testing 
of nuclear weapons in Poly- 
nesia. The protests followed 
the storming of the Green- 
peace ship Rainbow Warrior 
II by French commandos 
near the island of Mururoa. 


Life Out of the Rubble 
Rescuers pulled three more 
survivors from the ruins of a 
South Korean department 
store that collapsed June 29 
even as Seoul officials an- 
nounced as many as 650 may 
have perished in the disaster. 


Windows of Opportunity 

The furor over Microsoft 
Corp.’s upcoming Windows 
95 software hit critical mass 
Friday, when the software 
giant reached the program’s 
final “golden master” stage 
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Vv Researchers have learned 
that a chemical called gamma- 
aminobutyric acid is elevated in 
the brain tissues where epileptic 
seizures take place. The discov- 
ery could lead to more effective 
treatments for the disorder. 

V Scientists have found a way to 
grow hair on bald mice by “shooting” new 
genetic material into defective hair-grow- 
ing cells. If the technique works in humans, 
a lot of shiny heads could start to go dim. 
V In European clinical trials, three new 
vaccines for whooping cough, which kills 
some 350,000 people worldwide every 
year, have proved more effective and shown 
fewer side effects than the inoculation now 
used. The National Institutes of Health is 
urging fast approval in the U.S. 


BRIAN CRONIN Vy 


REPORT 





CHRONICLES 


~ Women who thought they 
were finally getting a handle 
on the risks and benefits of 
hormone-replacement therapy 
during menopause had better 
think again. Last month a study 
said taking estrogen and pro- 
gestin raises the risk of breast 
cancer—but a new report says it 
doesn’t. Which is correct? Nobody knows. 

¥ Alcoholics can suffer permanent dam- 
age to the heart, but a new report shows 
that the danger is greater in women than 
men for an equivalent amount of drinking. 
v A Canadian doctor says fetuses of pro- 
fessional sewing-machine operators may 
later develop leukemia from the machines’ 
electromagnetic fields. The data are sug- 
gestive but highly preliminary. 


Sources—GO00- Nature: Nature Medicme, atonal Insbtutes of Health. BAD. Journal of the Amencan Medical Assocsation, JAMA, Lancet 


| and sent the finished copy 


out for production. The news 
came days after the Justice 
Department detailed poten- 
tial antitrust arguments 
against Microsoft for packag- 
ing its new online software 
with the release. No decision 
has been made to take action 
against Windows 95, which 
goes on sale Aug. 24. 


Hitting Where It Hurts 

Amid deteriorating U.S.- 
China relations, Chrysler and 
Ford were passed over for a 
$1 billion joint-venture con- 
tract with Chinese manufac- 
turers to produce minivans 
(Germany's Mercedes-Benz 
won the bid). The Los Ange- 
les Times later reported that 
a Boeing Co. executive was 
warned by Chinese officials 
that relations between the 
U.S, and Taiwan threaten 
American interests in China. 





MAN, OH MAN! 
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YEARS, SUPPOSEDLY MISSING AND CANCER STRICKEN, TURNS OUT TO BE A HEALTHY MAN 


Breaking the (Small) Bank 
Merger mania continued to 
sweep the nation’s banks as 
First Chicago Corp. struck a 
$5.3 billion pact with NBD 
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Bancorp to create a Mid- 
western behemoth owning 
$120 billion in assets and the 
nation’s fourth largest credit- 
card business. Days earlier, 
PNC Bank Corp. shored up 
its power in New Jersey by 
acquiring Midlantic Corp. in 
a $2.84 billion stock swap; 
the new company will boast 
assets of $79 billion. First 


‘ : Union Corp. merged with 
But it made the Top 10 on the New York Times best- irst Fidelity orn f 
TE F Beare First Fidelity Bancorp for 
seller list this week. Another sign the Speaker has become a publishing phenom: the tra- $5.4 billion three weeks ago 
ditional book launch at a midtown-Manhattan Barnes & Noble. Gingrich drew bigger in the biggest bank deal ever. 
crowds than any recent author except shock jock Howard Stern and novelist Tom Clancy. ; 
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: a ars : Agency chairman Michael 
Diana Ross 480 365 SECRETS OF A SPARROW 11/4/93 Ovitz turned down offers to 
Margaret Thatcher 500 400 THE PATH TO POWER 6/27/95 head MCA. Bronfman an- 
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Morning NAFTA 

The North American Free 
Trade Agreement faltered for 
the first time last week when 
United Parcel Service can- 
celed all ground service in 
Mexico as of July 31. The 
delivery giant cited “burden- 
some” Mexican customs in- 
spections of all UPS packages 
and an inability to obtain 
permits for 18-wheel rigs. 


Freedom '95 


George Michael’s long legal | 





battle with Sony wound up 
when Sony Music agreed to 
end the pop singer’s self-de- 
clared “professional slavery” 
by releasing him from his 
contract. He celebrated by 
immediately signing record- 
ing deals with DreamWorks 
SKG and Virgin Records. 


SPORTS 
Graf and Corruption? 


German tax authorities are 
investigating Wimbledon 
champion Steffi Graf after 
seizing documents at her 
family home in Briihl on 
May 23. Graf's lawyers issued 
a statement claiming that 
investigators are ignorant of 
“important circumstances” 
regarding her tax situation, 
and said “all the assessed 
taxes ... have been paid.” 





Graf is worth an estimated 
$70 million. Meanwhile, Graf | 
faces an athletic challenge 
from Monica Seles, who an- 
nounced she is returning to 
tennis and will compete in 

the U.S. Open next month. 


SCIENCE 


Next Stop, Jupiter 

After six years in transit, the 
Galileo space probe has 
entered the 50 million-mile 
last leg of its journey to 
Jupiter. The spacecraft split 
in two last week; in early 
December, one piece will 
plunge into the planet's col- 
orful clouds to analyze the 
dense, noxious atmosphere. 
The other part will make a 
photographic tour of 
Jupiter’s moons and serve 
as a relay station for data 





coming up from the planet. 
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RECOVERING. BORIS YELTSIN, 64, President 
of Russia; from a blood-supply problem in 
his heart that triggered chest pains; in 
Moscow. Yeltsin has canceled all engage- 
ments until next week, including trips to 
Norway and the Russian city of Murmansk. 


RECOVERING. LES PAUL, 80, musician and 
father of the electric guitar; after collapsing 
while preparing to travel to a Nashville 
birthday concert; in Mahwah, New Jersey. 


OUSTED. G. KIRK RAAB, 59, president and 
CEO of biotech giant Genentech; following 
the revelation that he had requested a 
personal $2 million loan guarantee from 
Roche Holding Ltd. while negotiating a 
merger with the firm; in San Francisco. 
During Raab’s five years at Genentech, the 
company’s revenues nearly doubled. But 
shareholders have been growing restive 
over earnings and the terms of the Roche 
deal. Thus the board may have been look- 
ing for an excuse to remove Raab. 
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ARRESTED. RODNEY KING, 30, whose video- 
taped beating by police ultimately led to 
the 1992 Los Angeles riots; on suspicion of 
assault with a deadly weapon and domestic 
violence; in Altadena, California. This time 
the police taped the arrest themselves. He 
was released after posting a $50,000 bond. 


DIED. ONNIE LEE LOGAN, 85, midwife and 
memoirist; in Mobile, Alabama. For half a 
century, Logan delivered the babies of 
impoverished black families. In 1989 she 
published her reminiscences, Motherwit: 
An Alabama Midwife’s Story, which be- 
came a best-selling feminist classic. 


DIED. MORTON L. LEVIN, 91, epidemiologist; 
in Riverhead, New York. One of the first 
medical researchers to link tobacco and 
lung cancer, Levin tracked patients from 
1938 to’50 and concluded in a 1950 Journal 
of the American Medical Association article 
that lung cancer was more than twice as 
likely to strike a smoker as a nonsmoker. 











50 YEARS AGO 





In Berlin: “Comradely Advice” 


In the occupied city, according to a TIME correspondent, U.S.- 
Soviet relations were never rosier: “On the G.I. level, relations 
are casual and generally friendly. Some G.1.s and Russian sol- 
diers eye each other like puppies, but if one grins the other 
almost always grins back. There have been a few altercations in 
wine, but nobody has yet been shot ... 
went to see the bunker where Hitler is supposed to have died 
When we started back, a Russian soldier shouted and waved us 


IN TIME 


This week three of us 





ic’s William Jeffers 
faced a huge troop- 
transportation job 


in another direction. We asked him why. ‘You are welcome to go anywhere you 


like,’ said he, ‘but a German blew himself up on a mine in this yard yesterday, and 


my comradely advice is to stay on the paths.’”—Ju/y 30, 1945 


. 
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COVER STORIES 


ATF UNDER SIE 


Demon agency? Far from it. Torn by internal strife, the bureau has lost its sensé 


i) 


By ERIK LARSON | 


DETROIT COMPUTER BUL- 
letin board lists the names 
of local agents of the Bu- 
Werth Mme) ima V (60) 810) mM Ko) ey Terere) 
and Firearms and offers 
helpful advice on how to 
harass them. A licensed 
gun dealer, required to surrender his 
business records to atr’s national 
tracing center, coated them first with 
rat excrement. A flyer found posted in 
Pennsylvania reads WANTED: ATF 
AGENT. DEAD. 
The atF may be the most hated 
federal agency in America today, sur- 
passing even the IRs in its notoriety. 
Gun-rights advocates have demon- 
ized the agency as a dark legion of 
storm troopers who trample the rights 
of ordinary citizens. Critics have gone 
so far as to compare its treatment of 
gun owners to Nazi persecution of 
Jews during World War II. In a best- 
selling book published last year, 
Wayne LaPierre of the National Rifle 
Association described atr’s disastrous 
raid at Waco, which began the 51-day 
siege that ended in conflagration, as 
“reminiscent of the standoff at the 
Warsaw ghetto.” Opposition to ATF has 
become so intense in gun-toting quar- 
ters as to resemble a religion, says 
Gerald Nunziato, who heads the ATF 
tracing center. He distills its creed: Last week at a training 
“The gun is God; the N.R.A. is the con- prompted 
gregation; and Arr is the devil.” house made of tires in 
The bureau is not the jackbooted ens 














monolith of N.R.A. lore, however. Far from it 
court documents and internal reports un- 
covered in a two-month TIME investigation 
reveal ATF as a divided and troubled agency 
far more likely to abuse the rights of its own 
employees than those of law-abiding citi- 
zens. If anything, its internal troubles have 
impaired its law-enforcement abilities by 
embroiling agents and managers in a web of 
in-house scandals and divisive controver- 
sies. The agency faces a class action by black 
agents who claim widespread discrimina- 
tion and intimidation, including the posting 
at one office of a “State of Oklahoma Nigger 
Hunting License.” Last week charges resur- 
faced that ATF agents attended a racist gath- 
ering in Tennessee, the annual “Good O’ 
Boys Roundup.” Agents complain too of a 
management culture that doles harsh disci- 
pline to agents but goes to great lengths to 
protect its managers. In one case, a former 
head of its Dallas office who sexually ha- 
rassed an employee received a demotion 
and transfer—to the Virgin Islands. “Any 
agent who’s honest with you will tell you 
this agency has to be gutted,” says Diane 
Klipfel, a supervisory agent in ATF’s Chica- 
go division who is mired in a battle with 
the bureau that began when she accused 
her commanders of corruption 

Two decades of outside scrutiny and 
persistent threats to its survival have so 
cowed the bureau that it now shies from 
certain categories of investigations, includ- 
ing probes of licensed gun dealers. Instead 
the ATF focuses more on such politically safe 
targets as crack gangs, outlaw bikers and or 


dinary killers. One indicator: the number of 


firearms ATF has taken into custody dropped 
27%, to 12,965, from 1992 to 1994. Of those 
guns, 6,261 were handguns, or about three 
for each of the bureau’s 2,000 agents. An ATF 
spokesman says such fluctuations are mean- 
ingless, but Kay Kubicki, a former ATF agent 
who is now counsel for the National Associ- 
ation of Treasury Agents, disagrees. “The 
only reason the total of guns [seized] would 
go down is morale,” she says. “There’s a di- 
rect correlation between the turmoil in the 
agency and the decline.” 

A theory voiced by atr agents holds 
that the agency’s skittishness may have 
contributed to its spectacular failure in the 
initial 1993 raid at Waco, in which four 
agents and six Branch Davidians were 
killed. David Koresh, so the theory went, 
made an ideal safe target—an apparent 
madman leading a cult that had armed it- 
self with vast quantities of weapons. While 
it was the FBI that directed the final assault 
in which 81 people died, it was the ATF that 
targeted the compound in the first place. 
Says Kubicki, without a trace of irony: 
“Waco was a need to look pretty.” 

John Magaw, installed as aTr’s director 
in 1993 in a post-Waco shuffle, has vowed 
to reform the agency and resolve its interi- 
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ATF director 


HIS CHALLENGE taosaw aime 


to launch a review committee to dole fair 
punishment to misbehaving agents 


or conflicts. But some agents question his 
commitment, especially in light of his deci- 
sion to rehire two leaders of the Waco raid 
fired last October after the Treasury De- 
partment’s scathing “Blue Book” report 
blamed them for botching the action and 
later lying about why it had failed. The re- 
hiring caused ATF self-esteem to droop yet 
again. “I’ve never been more ashamed of 
being an ATF agent than I am right now,” an 
agent wrote in a recent letter to a magazine 
published by the agents’ association. “This 
is an agency out of control!” 


ND MAGAW MAY BE RUNNING OUT 
of time. The bureau faces a long 
hot summer of scrutiny, starting 
this week when the House sub- 
committees on crime and na- 
tional security begin a joint 
eight-day hearing on ATF and FBI 
actions at Waco. The crime subcommittee 
plans two more hearings after the August 
congressional recess to examine other al- 
leged ATF abuses and the enforcement of 
firearms laws in general. In short, congres- 
sional Republicans aim to ask whether the 
bureau should be allowed to survive. One 
of this week’s inquisitors will be Represen- 
tative Bob Barr of Georgia, an N.R.A. mem- 
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THEIRRAG 


June, protesters condemned the ATF and 
the government's handling of Waco 


At a rally near the 
Lincoln Memorial in 





ber who heads Newt Gingrich’s Firearms 
Legislation Task Force. Barr asks, “At this 
point, do we really need ATF?” 





THE N.R.A. IS BEYOND DOUBT THE ATF’S 
most committed opponent. Over the years 
the 3.5 million-member organization has 
built an infrastructure to ensure that far- 
flung cases of alleged arr abuse get direct 
scrutiny from Congress. The organization is 
relentless. “The natural enemy of a gopher 
is a rattlesnake,” says Gerry Spence, the 
flamboyant Wyoming defense attorney 
who defended Randy Weaver after the fed- 
eral siege at Ruby Ridge, Idaho. “The nat- 
ural enemy of the N.R.A. is the ATF.” 

The N.R.A.’s favorite strategy in harry- 
ing the agency is to publicize individual 
cases of alleged atr abuses, in the process 
ignoring the thousands of investigations 
that conform even to the N.R.A.’s own anti- 
crime platform. In 1994 aTF recommended 
10,000 defendants for prosecution, of 
whom 47% were previously convicted 
felons. The bureau’s critics also sidestep 
the fact that on the same day as the Waco 
raid, an ATF investigator, working with a 
New York City bomb-squad detective 
found the vital shard of evidence that 
broke the World Trade Center bombing 


case. Agents from the bureau’s office in 
Charlotte, North Carolina, recently took 
down a murderous street gang and sent a 
dozen members to prison, many for life 
terms. And last month Charlotte agents 
played a central role in capturing carjack- 
ers believed to have killed an Oregon busi- 
nesswoman, the kind of case special agent 
in charge Paul Lyon sees as the bureau's 
“salvation.” He feels Congress and the 
public have turned their back on ATF, even 
though the bureau is only trying to fulfill a 
mandate that Congress itself designated. 
“Now and for years, I have felt what people 
who came out of Vietnam felt,” he says. 
The N.R.A.’s atrocity stories typically 
omit details that might muddy its anti-aTF 
message. High on its list, for example, is 
the Randy Weaver case. In January 1991, 
ATF agents arrested Weaver for having sold 
two sawed-off shotguns to an ATF infor- 
mant. Weaver was released on his own rec- 
ognizance. When he failed to appear in 
court, a fugitive warrant was issued, and 
the case was passed to the U.S. Marshals 
Service, which caught up with Weaver in 
August 1992. A gunfight followed in which 
a deputy U.S. marshal and Weaver's 14- 
year-old son were killed. The FBI took over, 
and one of its snipers killed Weaver's wife. 





Contrary to public perception, however, 
ATF played no direct role in the shootings. 
In July 1993 a federal jury found Weaver 
guilty of failing to appear in court but ac- 
quitted him of the original weapons charge 
after his attorney, Gerry Spence, argued 
that arr had entrapped him. 


THE BUREAU HAS ALWAYS WALKED A DIFFI- 
cult beat, one that lies at the heart of Amer- 
ican ambivalence. Largely through historic 
accident, the agency acquired responsibili- 
ty for regulating three of the nation’s most 
popular yet dangerous products: booze, cig- 
arettes and guns. Its forebears include the 
“revenuers” who hunted moonshiners and 
enforced Prohibition. Eliot Ness remains 
the bureau’s chief institutional hero. Today 
large framed posters from the 1987 movie 
The Untouchables hang in many ATF offices. 

The IRs agents became gun cops after a 
period of escalating violence prompted 
Congress in 1934 to regulate machine guns 
and certain other weapons. Their jurisdic- 
tion widened with the Gun Control Act of 
1968, which barred felons, minors and oth- 
ers from buying guns and required licensed 
dealers to keep records of who bought their 
firearms. This new authority delighted the 
agents, who felt they had been promoted to 
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real crime fighters, but top irs officials 
viewed the combined role of tax collection 
and gun control as a public relations night- 
mare. So in 1972 the Treasury spun off ATF 
into a free-standing bureau. 

In its early days, according to some 
current and retired agents, ATF often over- 
stepped its bounds. The gun laws were full 
of opportunities for making felony cases 
against otherwise solid citizens 
tomed to America’s wide-open gun trade. 
At the same time, the arrival of serious gun 
control in the 1968 Gun Control Act radi- 
calized the N.R.A., prompting the associa- 
tion to shift its emphasis from promoting 
marksmanship to gutting the act and har- 
rying the enforcers. In 1980 the N.R.A. pro- 
duced a film, It Can’t Happen Here, in 
which Representative John Dingell of 
Michigan, then a member of the N.R.A.’s 
board of directors, states, “If I were to se- 
lect a jackbooted group of fascists who are 
perhaps as large a danger to American so- 
ciety as I could pick today, I would pick 
BATF.” (The bureau later shortened its logo 
to ATF.) The N.R.A.’s campaign was so effec- 
tive that in 1981 President Reagan an- 
nounced he would make good on a cam- 
paign promise to dismantle aTr. But he 
underestimated the depth of respect ac- 


accus- 
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corded the bureau among other law- 
enforcement agencies and was forced to 
backpedal. He announced later that he 
would still demolish atF but assign its 
agents to the U.S. Secret Service. ATF 
agents, who saw the shift as conferring in- 
stant prestige, loved the idea; the N.R.A., 
however, realized it was about to lose one 
of its best fund-raising assets. Suddenly the 


agency in agony, “grinding to a standstill.” 
Unsure of its mission, it was readily buffet- 
ed by shifting political winds. Said the re- 
port: “There is widespread distrust of top 
management. There is little unity within 
the organization. Morale is very poor. This 
situation goes far beyond the normal criti- 
cisms and complaints which are leveled 
against management in any organization.” 





forcement, likens to the 1960s protest 
ethos that branded all police officers 
“pigs.” ATFs opponents, he says, don’t 
loathe the bureau itself, just the laws it 
must enforce. “So what do you do?” he 
asks. “You attack an agency that not very 
many people know a lot about.” Says a su- 
pervisory agent: “If you can’t get the laws 
overturned, you pound on the agents. Be- 


N.R.A. rode to ATF’s rescue, blocking its 
demise. The reversal drew an acid ap- | THE RISING TORRENT 
praisal from New Jersey Representative | of anti-aTr rhetoric has 
William Hughes, who accused the associa- | nurtured the percep- 
tion of retreating because the Secret Ser- | tion that aTF agents are 
vice “might actually take the functions se- | justifiable targets for 
riously and not be so easy to intimidate.” heckling, if not out- 
The bureau survived, but as a shattered | right assassination, an 
agency. An internal Treasury review, com- | attitude that Ron No- 
pleted in October 1981 but little known out- | ble, Under Secretary of 
side the bureau, produced a portrait of an | the Treasury for en- 





Legend in the Making: 
The Raid That Wasn't 


By ERIK LARSON BUCYRUS 


T HAS BECOME THE QUICKEST WAY TO FAME IN AMERICA’S GUN | 

culture. And one morning in May 1992 it happened to Louis 

Katona III, a Bucyrus, Ohio, real estate salesman and part- 

time police officer. He got to tell all about it when the National 
Rifle Association flew him to its annual meeting in Phoenix last 
spring—how agents of the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and | 
Firearms, the “jackbooted fascists” of N.R.A. lore, had raided his 
home and seized his machine-gun collection. At the time, he esti- 
mated the guns’ value at about $300,000 and kept them locked in- 
side a walk-in vault in his basement, expecting them one day to 
pay for the college educations of his son and his second child, 
whose birth he expected in seven months. One version of what 
happened next appeared in a recent full-page N.R.A. advertise- | 
ment: “When shouting and cursing ATF agents rushed into his 
home to seize his firearms collection, they grabbed his pregnant 
wife Kim and shoved her into a wall. Within days she suffered a 
miscarriage.” The Katona episode is one of the most vivid horror 
stories the N.R.A. has been telling lately in its campaign to pillory 
the ATF. In a lawsuit now pending in Cleveland federal court, the | another collector. When Katona refused, he was forced to 
Katonas are charging the atF with the death of their unborn child | resign. Meanwhile, Crawford County sheriff Ronny Shawber 
and other offenses. But there’s much more, or ultimately less, to | had persuaded almost all the county’s police chiefs to agree to a 





N.R.A. heroes Louis Katona and family in his gun vault 


police chief's badge that his father had bought for him at a gun 
show. The department claimed it had been stolen long ago from 





this story than the N.R.A. would have people understand. 
What prompted the “raid” was Katona’s arsenal of machine 
guns. Under the National Firearms Act of 1934, anyone hoping 
| to buy a machine gun must first fill out a federal authorization 


| and have it signed by the chief law-enforcement officer of the | 


community. Until September 1988 Katona was an auxiliary 
Bucyrus police officer and took his forms to his boss, Chief 
Joseph Beran—an immense, bearded man with a shaved head 
and a passion for Harley-Davidson motorcycles. At one point, 
Katona claims, the chief presigned a large stack of forms. Beran 


denies it. 


During the summer of 1988, their relationship decayed. 
The department demanded that Katona turn in an old Bucyrus 





moratorium on authorizing machine-gun purchases. Beran 
| agreed. In August 1989 he wrote to Katona: “Dear Louis, I'm 
| sorry, but I am not signing these forms any longer.” Over the 
| next two years, however, Katona kept buying machine guns and 
submitting the required forms to ATF, all apparently bearing the 
chief's signature. 

In choosing the targets of its investigations, the ATF relies 
heavily on tips from local police. In March 1991 the Cleveland 
office of ATF got a call from Sheriff Shawber, who had come to 
suspect, erroneously, that out-of-towners were buying machine 
guns from Louis Katona's father, Louis Katona Jr., a licensed 
dealer, and then listing false local addresses on their registra- 
tion forms. 
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cause if you pound on them long enough, 
they'll turn around and say, “Why bother?’” 

The strategy is working. ATF agents of- 
ten quote a maxim: “Big cases, big prob- 
lems; no cases, no problems.” The intense 
and well-orchestrated opposition has suc- 
ceeded in discouraging ATF from aggres- 
sively pursuing investigations of gun 
shows, flea markets and licensed gun deal- 
ers, even though these often prove to be 
major conduits for the diversion of guns to 
criminals. The bureau's reluctance to in- 
vestigate dealers has long driven agents to 
jokingly describe a dealer’s license as “the 
$10 immunity.” (Until two years ago, the 
annual licensing fee was $10.) A series of 
standing atF orders closely choreographs 
all such investigations and requires that 
they be monitored from ATF headquarters 


six hoops of fire,” says Kubicki, the agents’ 
association counsel. Says Phil McGuire, a 
former ATF deputy director: “There’s no 
question the N.R.A. has dictated exactly 
[the rules for] such things as dealer investi- 
gations and investigations of gun shows.” 


AR FROM CRACKING DOWN, ATF 
allowed the number of licensed 
gun dealers to swell to nearly 
300,000 by 1993. Often it failed to 
conduct thorough background 
checks for prior criminal offenses. 
In a survey it found that 72% of its 
licensed dealers never even bothered to 


open a bona fide store, but operated instead | 
from their homes. Under Magaw, however, | 


the bureau has lately got much tougher on 
applicants, requiring for the first time that 


| Now the number of dealers is falling at a rate 
of 150 dealers a day, an ATF spokesman says, 
| and the bureau expects the total to level off 
at somewhere between 70,000 and 90,000. 
The persistent barrage of outside at- 
tack also helped create a culture in which 
senior managers and agents face each oth- 
er across a vast reservoir of distrust and 
hostility, according to hundreds of pages of 
internal reports and court documents re- 
viewed by Time. Rank-and-file agents 
have long protested how managers use 
| ATF’s internal-affairs unit, which routinely 
conducts three to five times as many inter- 
nal probes as the Secret Service's appara- 
tus, even though each agency has roughly 
4,000 employees. Magaw explains the dif- 
| ferential as partly because of the fact that 
ATF agents conduct far more gritty street 





in Washington. “You have to jump through 


they submit fingerprints and a photograph. | investigations and thus are likely to draw 





The atF waited almost a year before dispatching compli- 
ance inspector Thomas Scoufis to check the elder Katona’s 
records. In the process he stumbled across records of the son’s 
purchases and quickly became suspicious, according to an ATF 
affidavit. He showed Beran a form with the chiefs own signa- 
ture, but Beran said he could not have signed it; he had hon- 
ored the moratorium. 

Scoufis alerted atr’s Cleveland office. Soon afterward, spe- 
cial agent Lance Kimmell met with Beran and showed him 
more forms bearing his signature but dated after his letter to 
Katona. The chief denied signing 
them. In a deposition, Kimmell said, 
“I had all the probable cause in the 
world to believe that the firearms had 
been transferred illegally, and there 
had been a mass forgery of documents 
that took place.” 

A federal magistrate agreed and 
on May 7, 1992, authorized a search 
warrant. In contrast with a recent 
N.R.A. ad that showed a photograph 
ATF agents in battle gear rushing 
toward the reader, the raiding party 
that stormed Bucyrus the next 
morning consisted of three ATF agents, one in a suit, the rest 
casually dressed. No one brandished any weapons. As a matter 
of protocol, they invited Bucyrus police officer Jerry Agee to 
come along. 

While Agee and special agent Stephen Wells waited outside 
Katona’s house, agent Kimmell and group supervisor Stephen 
St. Pierre went to Katona’s office and waited for him to return 
from an errand. They told him they had a warrant to search his 
house. As the search began, according to Officer Agee, Katona 
offered the raiders “coffee and pop.” 

Katona charges that Kimmel] handled the guns roughly. 
“He started holding the guns one at a time up to his belt level 
and turning [to] me and giving me a little sneer and dropping 
them one at a time on the concrete,” Katona stated in a depo- 
sition. Officer Agee told arr Internal Affairs investigators the 
height was more like three to six inches. Agent Wells said he 
and his colleagues took good care of the guns. 

But the most infamous moment came midway through the 








Beran’s statements brought ATF raiders to Bucyrus 


search when Katona’s pregnant wife Kimberly arrived, furious 
at the intrusion and embarrassed that the agents would see her 
laundry room. Seconds later, the Katonas say, ATF supervisor St. 
Pierre grabbed Kimberly and “slammed” her against a wall, 
shouting, “Get this woman the hell out of here.” But agent Agee 
and lawyer James Pry both said the agents did not handle Mrs. 
Katona roughly. 

She began bleeding that night, the Katonas charge, the 
beginning of a miscarriage. Ten days later she underwent a 
pelvic ultrasound examination, but medical records obtained 
by Time show this exam yielded an 
unexpected discovery: an “intrauter- 
ine gestational sac without embryon- 
ic echoes, suggesting a blighted 
ovum.” Three specialists, asked by 
TIME to review Kimberly Katona’s 
records, agree in their conclusion: 
she had lost her baby well before the 
raid even began. The sac was empty, 
but her body had continued to 
develop as if the pregnancy were 
viable. Says Ilan Timor, head of 
Columbia University’s obstetrics- 
gynecology ultrasound unit: “That 
bleeding would have come sooner or later anyway, whether 
there had been a raid or not.” 

ATF won an indictment against Katona, but handwriting 
experts for both sides agreed they had found no conclusive 
evidence linking the alleged forgeries to Katona or anyone 
else. As a result, the judge dismissed the case. 

Kimberly Katona, in a tear-filled deposition, said the 
agents didn’t have to raid the house but could simply have 
asked Katona to explain how he got the signatures on the 
forms. ATF director John Magaw agrees, saying the agents 
should have asked themselves some questions first: “What is 
this we're trying to enforce? What is the danger to the public 
here?” He adds, “We're going to work a case like this differ- 
ently in the future.” 

But Sheriff Shawber wonders why the case got tagged as an 
example of federal abuse in the first place. “It just baffles me,” 
he says. “Because it would appear to me that there was some- 
thing going on there, There were forged documents.” s 
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Chicago ATF 
whistle-blowers 


TAKING COVE 


Diane Klipfel and Mike Casali worry 
about retaliation, so they keep their 
children away from the windows 


more flak inside and outside the agency. 
But Magaw also sees the difference as the 
result of ATF’s failure to train its agents ad- 
equately and of the unsettling effect of so 
much outside criticism. 

The tempest that has wracked atr’s 
Chicago field division gives a flavor for the 
forces long at play within the bureau. The 
division, one of aTr’s largest, has been riv- 
en with charges of corruption, sexual ha- 
rassment, racial discrimination and man- 
agement retaliation. Two veteran agents, 
Diane Klipfel and her husband Mike 
Casali, now face imminent discharge; they 
claim in a federal lawsuit that the bureau 
took the action in reprisal for their having 
reported corruption and sexual harass- 
ment, including allegations that police offi- 
cers assigned to ATF had stolen money from 
a drug dealer. Prompted by their disclo- 
sures, investigators from Treasury's Office 
of the Inspector General in November 
1992 conducted an unprecedented raid on 
the Chicago office to seize financial docu- 
ments. The interlocking scandals caused 
the transfer of the division’s top three offi- 
cials and the firing of a first-line supervisor 
(who was reinstated this year by a federal 
appeals court in Chicago). The experience, 
however, took a grave toll on the pair’s ca- 
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reers and personal lives. For two months, 
Klipfel says, the couple had their children 
sleep in a second-floor closet as a precau- 
tion against retaliatory shootings. 

But atrF officials say Klipfel and Casali 
will be fired because the bureau believes 
they too had engaged in past misconduct. 
For example, it charges that Casali con- 
ducted evidence searches without federal 
warrants and that Klipfel maintained an in- 
appropriate relationship with the target of 
an investigation. Raymond Risley, assistant 
deputy superintendent of internal affairs 
for the Chicago police, says his unit con- 
ducted a thorough investigation and found 
no evidence of theft. He says, however, 
that ATF would not let his investigators in- 
terview Casali or Klipfel and that the drug 
dealer’s lawyer would not allow the dealer 
to be questioned. 

The ATF rumor mill went into overdrive 
accusing Klipfel in particular of everything 
from dealing cocaine to sleeping with a drug 
dealer. Yes, declares Klipfel with weary sar- 
casm, “I try to fit it all in. I’m a supermom.” 

Until the events of February 1992, she 
and her husband were well-regarded 
agents. Klipfel had been nominated four 
times for a top women’s law-enforcement 
award. Casali had been decorated for hero- 
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ism. “They were not only good agents; they 
were exceptional agents,” says Robert 
Sanders, a former assistant director of ATF 
and now an attorney who specializes in de- 
fending gun owners against the agency. 
But on Feb. 20, Klipfel led a series of 
raids with the help of two Chicago police 
officers. In the course of the day, Klipfel 
began to suspect the officers had stolen 
money from the raiding party’s first target, 
a 30-year-old drug dealer named Darrin 
Pippin. The evening of the raid, Klipfel 
challenged the officers, triggering a violent 
argument in which one of the officers 
kicked the door of her car and threatened 
her and her family, according to a formal 
statement she filed with arr. “The cops 
were so mad,” Klipfel says. “I just couldn’t 
be sure. I felt that my children just were not 
safe.” She got home at | a.m. and immedi- 
ately moved her children into the closet. 
She reported her allegations to her su- 
periors in the division, but charges that they 
failed to pass her report to ATF headquar- 
ters. “Now that was unconscionable for a 
law-enforcement organization,” says San- 
ders, who earlier had supervised Klipfel 
and Casali. “That’s corruption. You cannot 
sit on an allegation of corruption. You report 
it and let the chips fall where they may.” 











Eventually Klipfel alerted Treasury's | 
Inspector General, this time adding 
charges of misconduct by her comman- 
ders, Joseph Vince, at that time the Chica- 
go office’s agent in charge, and Jimmie 
Adamcik, his assistant. Among the charges: 
that Adamcik had sent arr cars toa friend’s 
repair business and had associated openly 
with John Boyle, head of an armored-car 
company who was under indictment for 
stealing more than $4 million, much of it in 
coins entrusted to his company. (Boyle lat- 
er pleaded no contest to all charges and 
was sentenced to 38 months in prison.) 

Adamcik and Vince eventually were 
transferred to other posts. Vince’s attorney, 
Dave Stetler, calls the allegations against 
his client “absolutely false” and says ATF 
disciplined Vince without formally charg- 
ing him with anything. (Adamcik could not 
be reached for comment.) An internal in- 
vestigation sustained some of Klipfel’s alle- 
gations. It reported that Boyle had 
arranged free use of a nightclub for the di- 
vision’s 1992 Eliot Ness Birthday Party. 
Adamcik had also invited Boyle to play in 
the division's Eliot Ness Golf Tournament, 
held in Indiana on a workday. Boyle 
couldn't attend, however. Awaiting sen- 
tencing, he wasn’t allowed to leave Illinois. 

Klipfel’s husband Mike Casali says he 
too passed along disturbing news about a 
Chicago cop, this from an informant who 
reported a rumor that a cop assigned to ATF 
was selling guns to gang members and had 
helped cover up a murder. 


ASALI AND KLIPFEL, LABELED AS 
snitches, fast became outcasts. 
Klipfel found a black plastic rat 
in her office. Pictures of her chil- 
dren were knocked off her desk 
repeatedly. In a lawsuit they 
filed in Chicago federal court, 
Klipfel and Casali allege that arr conduct- 
ed a “deliberate and strenuous” campaign 
of retribution meant to suppress further 
disclosures of misconduct. Says Sanders: 
“Retaliation is so obvious.” 

ATF director Magaw denies the couple's 
charges but declines to discuss their case 
further. “Both people in Chicago are going 
to be fired,” he states. “I’m going to contin- 
ue that process. They deserve to be fired.” 

Retaliation is something of a pattern 
within the ATF, according to a recent inter- 
nal investigation by the Treasury Inspector 
General's office. In a report sent to Magaw 
last year, the investigators said they found 
that of 370 Equal Employment Opportuni- 
ty complaints filed by employees, 105 re- 
sulted in charges being filed with Internal 
Affairs against the complainers or their sup- 
porting witnesses. In 54 of these cases, In- 
ternal Affairs launched full investigations. 
The report cited an array of management 
practices that “created at least a perception 














A Painful Purge at the FBI 


SCOTT APPLEWHITE—AP 





Larry Potts: Demoted 


THOUGH THE ATF IS THE PET DEMON OF THE MILI- 
tant right, it is the FB1 that handled the violent con- 
clusions of two infamous confrontations: the 1992 
standoff at Ruby Ridge, Idaho, and the 1993 siege in 
Waco, Texas. This week two House subcommittees 
will open hearings into the Waco assault; in the fall, 
hearings will delve into the FB “shoot-on-sight” or- 
ders that some critics believe were responsible for 
the Idaho death of Vicki Weaver, the wife of white 
separatist Randy Weaver. 

Last week Fs! director Louis Freeh signaled his 
intent to cooperate with both investigations and to 
restore order and morale within the FBI. In a move 
that took a heavy personal toll, Freeh demoted 
deputy director Larry Potts, 47, a 21-year veteran 


long under fire for his supervision of the Waco and Ruby Ridge sieges. Freeh 
and Potts had been close friends and confidants since 1990, when they were de- 
tailed to Atlanta and successfully prosecuted a murderous mail bomber. They 
soon became the Fat's odd couple. Freeh was the steely, immaculately tailored 
prosecutor whom colleagues respected and feared; Potts was the kindly, 


slightly rumpled investigator 
agents admired and loved. Three 
months ago, when Potts was pro- 
moted to the No. 2 spot, Freeh 
boasted, “He is the very best the 
FBI has.” Last week Freeh said 
Potts was “unable to effectively 
perform his duties” and reas- 
signed his friend to the FBI's 
training division in Quantico, 
Virginia. Many agents felt that 
Potts was getting a bum rap; 
they believe he was one of the 
agency's staunchest defenders 
of civil rights principles. 

Potts had seemed to redeem 
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Ruby Ridge: The results shook FBI morale 


himself last April, when he expertly handled the FBt's investigation of the Okla- 
homa City blast. But last week he came under renewed scrutiny after another 
FBI official, E. Michael Kahoe, admitted destroying documents collected during 
an internal investigation of the Ruby Ridge episode. Now congressional inves- 
tigators must confront several questions: Did Kahoe act on the orders of a su- 
perior, possibly Potts? And did the destroyed papers contain the identity of the 
official who issued the shoot-on-sight order? At least one FBI agent has charged 
that Potts gave the signal. Potts insists he did not. i 


among some ATF employees that managers 
abused their authority by retaliating, ha- 
rassing or intimidating the work force.” 
AtF’s black agents say they in particu- 
lar have experienced such behavior. Al- 
though the “Good O’ Boys Roundup” made 
news last week, atr’s leadership has long 
known of the annual affair and its racist 
trappings. The black agents’ class action 
cited the event as just one of dozens of 
racist incidents. Dondi Albritton, who 
heads the bureau’s Explosives Technology 
branch in Washington and is a plaintiff in 
the lawsuit, said he once saw an invitation 
to the roundup that was printed on ATF 


letterhead and mailed in an atF envelope. 
At this year’s outing, racist slogans and T 
shirts were reportedly on display, includ- 
ing one with Martin Luther King Jr.’s face 
behind a target. Last week Magaw called 
for a Treasury probe of the event, and 
Senate Judiciary Committee chairman Or- 
rin Hatch scheduled a hearing for July 21. 
Said he: “I’m very upset about it. We're 
not going to sit around and let this type of 
stuff happen.” 

atr’s black agents describe a lonely, 
isolated life in a culture still dominated by 
attitudes carried forward from aTF’s moon- 
shine-hunting days. “With arr it’s always 
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been the good ole boy system, white males | 
from the Southeast,” Albritton says. The | 
generation of arr officials who hired to- 
day’s senior managers were typically men 
hired for their knowledge of Southern | 
mores and their skill at outwitting deep- 
country bootleggers. Once these woodcraft | 
experts reached positions of authority, says 
Larry Stewart, assistant special agent in 
charge of atr’s Atlanta office, “they hired 
people who looked like them, who talked 
like them, who had the same habits.” As 
soon as Stewart began reporting acts of dis- 
crimination, he charges, he was repeatedly 
passed over for promotions and subjected to 
petty acts of reprisal. 

One episode, which he describes as re- 
taliation for his participation in the lawsuit, 
aggrieved him deeply. Stewart had led a 
group of aTF agents who took part in a com- 
plex 1990 investigation of mail bombings 
that killed an attorney and a federal judge. 
The arrest of the bomber prompted Presi- 
dent Bush to invite all the participants to 
the Rose Garden for presidential commen- 
dations, Stewart wasn’t invited. aTF also 
gave out awards to Stewart's agents, to his 
boss Thomas Stokes, even to the boss’s sec- 





retary. But again, not to Stewart. 

“When I found out...” 

He stops, turns away. “I’m sorry.” 

He tries again. “When I found out that 
Tom Stokes’ secretary had been given an 
award ... when I found out that all my 
agents, that ATF internally was going to give 
them awards, when I heard that managers 





| errors and placed pri- 


How a Cascade of Errors 
Led ATF to Disaster at Waco 


ERHAPS THE HARSHEST CRITIC OF THE ATF’S WACO RAID 
was the bureau’s own master, the Treasury Department. 
In the raid’s aftermath, the department launched an in- 
vestigation by veteran agents from its other law- 


above me were given awards and I was not 
even mentioned—I don’t think I have the 
words to describe how I felt, how hurt, how 
devastated I felt.” 

It is a mark of atr’s curious culture, 
however, that even the most critical agents 
often proclaim a deep respect for the 
agency and its mission. “I love this 
agency,” Stewart says. “I love this agency so 


| much I would work for it 24 hours a day if 


they'd let me.” Vanessa McLemore, anoth- 
er class-action plaintiff, says she wanted to 
become an ATF agent since high school. 
“Deep down I’m happy. I would not go to 
another agency. I love what I’m supposed 
to do. What I don’t like is not being given 
an equal opportunity to do it.” 

Director Magaw says ATF has begun to 
change. His first priority, he says, was to ad- 
dress what he saw as the central lesson of the 
Waco disaster: lack of training, even among 
field commanders. The initial raid, which 
took place Feb. 28, 
1993, was by all ac- 
counts an inexcusable 
disaster. The Treasury's 
Blue Book outlined in 
cold detail a cascade of 


mary blame on the fact 
that the raid leaders al- 
lowed it to proceed 
even after learning that 
they had lost the ele- 
ment of surprise. 

Here Magaw dis- 
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agrees. The worst error, he says, was the 
decision by the raid’s top two commanders 
to take part in the assault, thus eliminating 
the perspective that might have allowed 
them to call it off and avert disaster. One 
leader rode in a helicopter, the other 
joined the raiding party that entered the 
compound, “It’s the same effect as if the 
Redskins would send their coaches onto 
the field,” Magaw says. “Your coaches were 
where they couldn’t see what was taking 
place.” The arr, he says, had never trained 
the leaders to recognize the flaws in their 
thinking. “Had I only had the training they 
had, would I have made some of these 
same mistakes?” Magaw asks. “The answer 
is clear in my mind: Yes.” 

He insists now that every new 
agent read the Blue Book report. He ex- 
pects soon to require that all agents under- 
go bouts of refresher training every three or 
four years, just as the Secret Service's do. 


























enforcement agencies, backed up by independent outside re- 
viewers, including Willie Williams, the Los Angeles chief of 
police. The result was a 500-page indictment that pulled no 
punches yet whose details, surprisingly, went largely unreport- 
ed. The Blue Book, as it is known, portrayed a dark carnival of 
ATF errors. Among them: 

e ATF established an undercover house adjacent to the com- 
pound and installed eight agents there under the guise of stu- 
dents at Texas State Technical College. But they were too old to 
be convincing. They carried briefcases and drove cars too new 
and expensive for students to afford. Raid planners gravely un- 
derestimated David Koresh’s savvy and suspicion—the review 
team discovered that Koresh had had checks run on the cars and 
found that three of the four had no credit liens outstanding. 

e The raid planners had chosen a direct assault in part be- 
cause they believed Koresh never left the Branch Davidian 





compound, and thus could never be isolated from his follow- 
ers. But Koresh did leave the compound—several times in late 
1992 and only weeks before the February 1993 raid. aTF just 
never knew it. The report blamed this on its “failure to estab- 
lish an effective intelligence operation.” 

e Faulty intelligence also led atF to believe the Branch Da- 
vidians kept their guns under lock and key in a central location. 
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He has established a new position of assis- 
tant director for training to allow the bu- 
reau’s training staff to compete more effec- 
tively for internal funds. “If you have good 
people and you train them,” he says, “you 
will survive in spite of yourself.” 


E HAS BOLSTERED TOP-LEVEL 
decision making as well. A 
new Treasury review board, 
consisting of ATF officials and 
one person each from the Cus- 
toms Service, Secret Service 
and Justice Department, must 
approve ATF’s most sensitive undercover 
cases. An internal directive obtained by 
TiME, dated May 5, defines such cases to 
include investigations “of possible crimi- 
nal conduct by any foreign official or gov- 
ernment, religious organization, political 
organization, or the news media.” Says 
Magaw: “Anybody who questions why 


Pad 





we're doing it differently now than we 
did before need only look at Waco.” 

Now he is turning his attention to ATF’s 
internal troubles. Within the past year, he 
says, he put the bureau’s 24 special agents 
in charge on notice that he would be watch- 
ing closely to ensure they dispense discipli- 
nary action consistently and fairly, but he 
was not satisfied with the results. Now he is 
about to launch a five-member profession- 
al review committee that will examine 
every internal investigation and vote on the 
discipline required. He also established 
eight peer groups to give black agents, fe- 
male agents and six other subgroups—in- 
cluding white males—a clear channel for 
venting grievances. 

Despite all those changes, some agents 
wonder if life within ATF has really changed. 
Immediately after the Waco raid, many 





agents were outraged when the raid leaders, | 


Phillip Chojnacki and Chuck Sarabyn, tried 
to blame the 
on a young undercover 
agent. The Treasury re- 


both leaders for serious 
errors and for lying to 
postraid 
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tent attempts to place 
blame on a junior agent 


disturbing aspects of 
the conduct of senior 
ATF officials.” 


fiasco | 


port, which condemned | 


investigators, | 
stated, “Their consis- | 


were one of the most | 


But last December Magaw rehired the 
men. ATF had discharged them two 
months earlier, after both had spent near- 
ly a year on administrative leave at full 
pay. The settlements granted the men full 
back pay for the brief period of their for- 
mal terminations, expunged their records 
of all disciplinary action, and restored 
their past salaries and their eligibility for 
law-enforcement pensions. It did, howev- 
er, strip them of their official status as fed- 
eral investigators empowered to carry 
guns and enforce federal law. Magaw says 
he took into account the men’s long years 
of service and his opinion that their per- 
formance was partly atr’s fault for training 
them poorly in the first place. Despite 
ATF’s concessions, the settlement is pun- 
ishment enough, he says. 

Jim Jorgensen, an ATF agent and deputy 
executive director of the National Associa- 
tion of Treasury Agents, disagrees. “It just 
really sends the wrong message to the pub- 
lic,” he says. And with the start of the latest 
congressional investigation of Waco, public 
perception has again become a matter of in- 
tense concern. If history is any guide, this 
new round of scrutiny will once again blow 
the agency into a period of angst and self- 
doubt. “We've always been defensive,” says 
Charlotte arr agent in charge Paul Lyon. 
“We have always been susceptible to light 
breezes—it doesn’t even take a full storm.” 
But this week the agency is bracing itself 
once again for gale-force winds that may 
well threaten its survival. z 





As if unaware of its own disastrous role in the Waco tragedy, 
ATF raised its flag over the charred Mount Carmel compound 

¢ Raid planners believed only 75 people lived at the com- 
pound. In fact, 125 were present on Feb. 28. 

e atr’s plan relied on catching most of the compound's 
male members at work in a large pit on the grounds. Yet the high- 
est number ATF ever recorded in the pit at one time was 13. 

¢ The raid planners expected armed resistance from only 





In fact, the guns were distributed and readily available. Like- 
wise, ATF agents responsible for surveillance reported the com- 
pound had no sentries. It did. 

e Eleven days before the Feb. 28 raid, arr ended surveil- 
lance of the compound. Several of the bureau's tactical planners 
said they didn’t learn of this gap until members of the Treasury 
review team told them about it. 


male Branch Davidians, and possibly one woman, a former po- 
lice officer. The review states, “They [the agents] studiously ig- 
nored or discounted evidence that other women might also be 
prepared for armed resistance.” 

e “The raid commanders did not even arrange to have the 
telephone number for the compound on the day of the raid,” the 
report says. In the midst of the gun battle, an agent did find the 
number—jotted on a calendar in the undercover house. 

e At one point, an ATF agent posing as a United Parcel Ser- 
vice trainee accompanied a UPS driver during a delivery to the 
compound, but the act failed to be convincing. The truck 
stopped first at an outlying building, where the ATF agent insist- 
ed that the driver ask Koresh’s followers to let them use the 
phone and a bathroom, something that a UPS driver wouldn't 
ordinarily do. This accomplished, they then moved on to the 
compound itself to try the same plan again. This time, Koresh 
and another member, David Jones, met them at the gate. Jones 
was carrying a roll of toilet paper. —By Erik Larson 
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POLITICS 


Bring Me the Hea 
~ Of Sheila Burke 


Right-wingers say Dole’s chief aide is too liberal. 
As proof of his conservatism, they want her out 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 


FTER A WEEK OF NEGOTIATION, 
there came a day in April when the 
first major spending-cut bill of the 
G.o.P. Congress had reached a deli- 
final stage. That when 
someone in the Senate cloakroom handed 
a slip of paper to Trent Lott of Mississippi 
the second-ranking Senate Republican. On 
it was a column of figures—the Democrats’ 
final offer. Lott looked it over and paused 
“I guess the only thing left to do is check 
this with the leader,” he said. That would 


cate was 
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not be necessary. Poring over the numbers 
with him a weary-looking blond 
woman in sensible Ferragamo pumps 
Without hesitation she told him, “Dole’s 
O.K. on this.” 

The woman with the power to give 
Dole’s on-the-spot approval was his chief 
of staff, Sheila Burke, 44, a former regis- 
tered nurse—and former liberal-leaning 
Democrat. By virtue of her power to speak 
for the majority leader and negotiate on 
his behalf, Burke is the most powerful 
woman on Capitol Hill—with a chance to 
hold even White 


was 


greater power in the 
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RIGHT-HAND WOMAN: Her critics say 
Burke, left, is too quick to compromise 


House if her boss becomes the next Presi- 
dent. The remarkable thing about Burke’s 
working relationship with Dole is that she 
enjoys the complete trust of a man who 
does not offer it easily. And she possesses 
a rare understanding of a character un- 
fathomable even to colleagues who have 
dealt with him for decades in Congress 
“My goal is to do what Dole needs,” she 
says with typical understatement. “I basi- 
cally think I do a good job.” 

In the months to come, Dole will be re- 
lying on her more than ever as he attempts 
the two biggest feats of his career: winning 
the White House while still leading the Re- 
publican revolution in the Senate. Accord- 
ingly, he has handed Burke the largest 
challenge of her own career by plunging 
her into the Senate fight over welfare re 
form, which has become as much a contest 
between and conservatives 
within the G.o.P. as it is between Republi- 
cans and Democrats. It’s the G.o.P. stand- 
off that has kept a welfare-reform bill even 
from reaching the Senate floor, where it 


moderates 


was supposed to have been debated this 
week. For the most dedicated conserva- 
tives, a bill that penalizes out-of-wedlock 





pregnancy is a non-negotiable demand. 
And for them Burke is the obstacle. 

By blasting Hollywood and sabotaging 
Henry Foster's nomination as Surgeon 
General, candidate Dole has succeeded so 
far in courting the no-compromise Repub- 
lican right. But because of his long years as 
a Senate dealmaker, the party's most insa- 
tiable conservatives still have deep misgiv- 
ings about Dole. In recent weeks they have 
been venting them on Burke, the person 
most likely to run his White House as chief 
of staff or steer social policy as Secretary of 
Health and Human Services. It is nothing 
short, says Burke, of “an orchestrated effort 
to get Dole to remove me from my job.” 
Dole says that will not happen and bristles 
at suggestions that she somehow controls 
him. “I don’t know if any of these people 
know Sheila or know what she does,” he 
told TIME. “She doesn’t have any agenda, as 
far as | know, except carrying out the Re- 
publican agenda.” 

Burke’s enemies, however, see her as 
Dole’s bad angel, the woman who urges on 
his predisposition to compromise. Not for 
Dole is Margaret Thatcher’s credo that 
consensus is the negation of leadership. 
And not for Burke. Beyond that, some are 
even casting her as a Beltway Lady Mac- 
beth—the wily, power-hungry woman who 
works her (secretly liberal) will through a 
feckless politician. 

“She is a feminist who has mastered 
the art of manipulating the Senate majori- 
ty leader,” ultra-conservative guru Paul 
Weyrich wrote last week in the Washington 
Times. “Men of his generation don’t know 
how to handle aggressive women of a 
younger generation.” Robert Novak, 
whose newspaper column is a bulletin 
board of the latest mood swings among 
movement conservatives, implied last 
month that Burke’s brand of “militant fem- 
inism is the heart of the welfare problem.” 
And, of course, comparisons with the pre- 
eminent woman of influence in Washing- 
ton are inevitable: “If the American people 
like Hillary Clinton, they will love Sheila 
Burke,” said Andrea Sheldon of the Tradi- 
tional Values Coalition. 

For some Republican activists on the 
right, blaming Burke is an old pastime, 
though one that until lately they kept out 
of the papers. During last year’s fight over 
health care, they blamed her for Dole’s 
willingness to bargain over the Clinton 
plan long after most Republicans had 
turned against it. Some others around 
Washington suggest she was never com- 
mitted to sweeping reform, but kept Dole 
identified with the idea to prevent Repub- 
licans from looking like diehard supporters 
of the existing system in the fall elections. 
“Sheila Burke was the Republican execu- 
tioner of Hillary Clinton’s health-care 
bill,” insists Democrat Lawrence O’Don- 





ééShe is a feminist who 
has mastered the art of 
manipulating the Senate 
majority leader. Men 

of his generation don’t 
know how to handle 
aggressive women. 7? 


—PAUL WEYRICH 


nell, who was then the Finance Commit- 
tee’s top staff member. “I saw the health- 
care saga last year as Hillary versus Sheila, 
and anyone who put their money on 
Hillary was crazy.” 

Burke notes pointedly that she has been 
a Republican longer than Dole’s presidential 
rival Phil Gramm. And though her personal 
views still diverge from Dole’s in some ar- 
eas—she supports abortion rights, for exam- 
ple—Burke insists, “I’m not confused about 
his point of view and never tried to dissuade 
him from that point of view. Nor could I.” 

The attempt to tag Burke as a liberal 
also seems misguided to some Republicans 
who have worked most closely with her in 
the Senate. John McCain, an Arizona Sena- 
tor of impeccable conservative credentials 
who has endorsed Gramm for President, 
credits Dole’s chief of staff with rescuing 
the Arizona Senator’s hard-line proposal 
for a line-item veto from such formidable 
adversaries as Budget Committee chair- 
man Pete Domenici. “One way of getting 
your point across to Bob Dole is getting 
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your point across to Sheila, but that doesn’t 
mean that she directs him, It means that he 
can rely on her,” McCain says. 

Burke’s influence comes by virtue of 
the unique bond she and Dole have devel- 
oped through the 18 years in which she has 
carried out his will on issues as monumen- 
tal as national health care and as close to 
home as ways to create an energy industry 
from Kansas corn. He was a relatively ju- 
nior member of the Finance Committee 
when he hired Burke as a health-care-pol- 
icy specialist, and nine years later he made 
her chief of staff. Earlier this year, after he 
offered her the prestigious but largely sym- 
bolic job of secretary of the Senate, her crit- 
ics thought Burke had been, in Weyrich’s 
words, “put on ice.” 

Burke was tempted to take the ap- 
pointment—in part, she says, so that she 
could spend more time with her husband, 
insurance executive David Chew, and 
their three small children, ages three, five 
and seven. (She managed to deliver two of 
them while the Senate was in recess.) But 
characteristically, she instead took on the 
job in addition to her other duties. The 
arrangement didn’t work, so given the 
choice again, Burke returned to full-time 
policymaking as chief of staff. 

In a culture of machismo and ego, 
McCain says, Burke relies on patience. 
“She has these endless meetings. They're 
so frustrating it’s unbelievable. Everybody 
vents their spleen. Everybody plants their 
feet in concrete,” he says. “And then she 
begins to talk, spelling out the principles 
that everyone wants to preserve, After a 
while, the issue ripens out, and people 
begin to come to consensus, but it’s a very 
painful process.” 

That technique, however, hasn't 
worked on welfare reform, the Republi- 
cans’ most ambitious social-policy effort— 
and an issue that for some of them is an ide- 
ological crusade as much as a policy 
question. “Sheila very clearly has an agen- 
da,” says staunchly conservative North 
Carolina Republican Lauch Faircloth, a 
Dole-for-President supporter who is virtu- 
ally alone in the Senate in his willingness to 
criticize Burke on the record. “She lacks an 
understanding of what people want, and 
that is welfare reform, not just another fed- 
eral program. It is a social problem that is 
destroying the country.” 

This was supposed to have been the 
week that the Senate Republicans put for- 
ward a reform of the welfare system that 
they had promised would be the show- 
piece of their new reign. Gingrich’s steel- 
disciplined House had made it look easy 
by passing its measure in a mere four days 
last March. The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee’s more moderate version of the bill is 
so entangled in controversy, both ideolog- 
ical and economic, that Dole has twice 
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had to postpone sending it to the Senate 
floor. He now hopes to begin debate the 
week of Aug. 7. 

As he does with most issues where his 
leadership is on the line, Dole has charged 
his chief of staff with working out the dif- 
ferences and finding a compromise that 
can carry the votes. One basic problem is 
that the bill has engendered a fight be- 
tween competing regions. Its chief aim is to 
transform welfare from an entitlement— 
that is, a program in which Washington 
gives states enough money to pay benefits 
to everyone who is eligible—to one where 
funding is handed out in block grants of 
fixed sums. But as Sunbelt Senators con- 
template dividing up an annual $16.8 bil- 
lion in welfare funding from Washington 
during the next five years, they are worried 
that the current formulas will shortchange 
their fast-growing states. 

To conservatives, the more devilish is- 
sue is one of ideology, particularly on the 
question of curbing unwed pregnancy. 
“The welfare system is not going to be 
changed by taking money from New York 
and sending it to Texas,” said David Mason, 
a congressional expert at the Heritage 
Foundation. “It might be changed by fo- 
cusing on illegitimacy. That’s why this is 
the more important fight.” 

Conservatives, led by Faircloth in the 
Senate, have accused Burke of trying to 
trip up their efforts to assure that the bill 
ties federal grants to states’ performance 
in reducing their illegitimacy rates. They 
also complain that she has brushed aside 
their demand that it include language 
asserting that marriage is the foundation 
of a successful society. Says a congression- 
al aide who has tangled with her: “She's 
notorious for rolling her eyes and glaring 
at you over her glasses whenever a conser- 
vative idea is expressed.” 

Burke contends it is hard to find a clear 
philosophical dividing line on the issue: 
whereas many religious groups want 
Washington to penalize women for giving 
birth out of wedlock and while they are 
teens, the Roman Catholic Church is fight- 
ing that move, concerned that it would in- 
crease the number of abortions. What's 
more, Republican Governors are resisting 
any federal conditions on the block grants, 
arguing, on venerable conservative 
grounds, that states best understand their 
own needs. “The support for those kinds of 
strings is not here,” she insists. 

And the support for Burke? If for con- 
servatives her presence is becoming a test 
of Dole’s commitment to their cause, her 
departure would be a sign to others that he 
is willing to cast off his past to win the sup- 
port of people who have never much cared 
for him. Whatever Dole does will tell both 
sides—and voters in general—something 
essential about his character. t 














@ WHITE HOUSE 


Whitewater Tricks 


New hearings prompt the Clintons to make new 
revelations—only to be caught short again 


By JAMES CARNEY WASHINGTON 





HIS WAS IT. FINALLY, WHITE HOUSE OF- 
ficials said, they were beginning to put 
the Whitewater controversy behind 
them by getting it out in the open. On 
July 9, Mark Fabiani, a deputy White 
House counsel, summoned reporters and 
showed them what he described as all the 
documents on Bill and Hillary Clinton’s in- 
vestments in the Whitewater land deal that 
had been kept in the office of Vince Foster, 
the White House lawyer and close friend of 
the Clintons’ who committed suicide on 
July 20, 1993. For two years, the Clintons 





D'AMATO: Spotlight on White House actions after Foster died 


and their aides had fought to prevent those 
72 pages from becoming public. Yet upon 
examination, they appeared mostly innocu- 
ous. News stories the next day reflected the 
White House’s message: in the handling of 
Foster’s documents, it had done nothing 
wrong and had nothing to hide. 

Like other Whitewater disclosures, 
however, this one proved neither full nor fi- 
nal. Republican members and staff of the 
Senate Banking Committee, which begins 
a new round of Whitewater hearings this 
week, insisted to reporters that the White 
House was holding back. And sure enough, 
there was more: roughly 100 pages from 





Foster's files on the Clintons’ 1992 tax re- | 


turns, which the White House quickly re- 
leased Thursday after hearing the Republi- 
cans’ accusation. 

This time, however, the records were 
not so banal. They showed that Foster was 
worried about how to treat on their tax re- 
turns the $1,000 the Clintons received for 
selling their stake in Whitewater that 
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year. The reason: though the Clintons had 
claimed during the campaign that they 
lost $68,000 on Whitewater, their accoun- 
tants could document only $5,800 worth 
of losses for tax purposes. The issue was “a 
can of worms you shouldn't open,” Foster 
wrote in notes to himself. Rather than 
trigger an IRS audit of past Whitewater 
deductions by claiming a loss, the Clin- 
tons took Foster’s advice and reported a 
$1,000 capital gain. Republicans are sure 
to suggest in the hearings that one reason 
aides removed documents from Foster's 
office after his death was to hide his con- 
cerns about the Clintons’ taxes. 

‘ There is yet another clue 
2 to why last week’s disclosure 
2 took so long. Though the 
documents generally sup- 
port the White House con- 
; tention that Foster’s involve- 
» ment in Whitewater was 
: limited, they also show for 
the first time a link between 
Whitewater and James Blair, 
another old Arkansas friend 
of the Clintons’. Back in 
1993, Americans had yet to 
discover that in the late 
1970s, Hillary Clinton, fol- 
lowing Blair’s advice, had 
turned a $1,000 investment 
in the commodities market 
into a $100,000 profit. Making public in 1993 
that Blair helped sell the Clintons’ stake in 
Whitewater might have led reporters to Mrs. 
Clinton’s commodities trading. When that 
story broke last year, commodities experts 
raised questions about how Mrs. Clinton 
could have invested so heavily without the 
legally required collateral. The issue still ran- 
kles the White House. “It’s not Whitewater 
they’re worried about,” a top Administration 
official told Time last week. “It’s Hillary's fi- 
nances. They're worried about the $100,000 
she made.” 

Led by New York's Al D’Amato, the 
committee’s hearings this week will focus 
sharply ona single period: what went on in 
the White House office of Foster the night 
of his suicide and the days that followed. 
The Clintons may wish to put Whitewater 
behind them by next year’s re-election 
campaign. But if last week is any indica- 
tion, they have a tendency to trip over their 
own finale. —With reporting by 
Ann Blackman and Suneel Ratan/Washington 
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THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


The Great Chicken Fraud 


N A FAMOUS TELEVISION COMMERCIAL FIRST AIRED SIX 
years ago, poultry tycoon Frank Perdue uses a competi- 
tor’s frozen chicken to hammer a nail into a board. Per- 
due’s point is simple: the law is absurd. Current rules 
permit poultry frozen hard as a bowling ball to be thawed at 
market and sold as “fresh” to an unsuspecting public. From 
the producer's perspective, the rationale for this fraud is 
easily understood. Freezing increases shelf life, and chick- 
ens labeled “fresh” command as much as $2 a pound more 
than birds marketed as frozen. At current consumption lev- 
els, this rip-off costs Americans nearly $1 billion annually. 
If ever a consumer-fleecing outrage demanded fixing, this 
is it. Yet, on balance, the current congressional rush to reform 
government regulations is actually a business-protection act 
that could ultimately retard rather than support change—and 
the case of “fresh” chicken illustrates the problem perfectly. 
The story begins with an 
inane definition promulgated 
long ago by an Agriculture De- 
partment still too cozy with the 
very industries it was charged 
with overseeing. Despite an 
immutable scientific fact—the 
freezing point of poultry has 
been 26°F since the beginning 
of time—the uspa said birds 
frozen all the way down to 0° 
could be labeled and sold as 
“fresh.” In 1988 Perdue com- 
plained, and some courageous 
USDA bureaucrats tried to right 
matters. From then on, they 
proposed, only chickens whose 
internal temperature had never 
fallen below 26° could be sold 
as fresh. It was a valiant effort— 


+. ae : _ BOWLING WITH CHICKENS: Politicians protest the law 
and it died quickly. The Na allowing frozen pouliry to be sold as “fresh” for big profits 


tional Broiler Council, the 
poultry-industry trade association dominated by Tyson 
Foods, “raised all kinds of hell,” recalls Lester Crawford, 
who ran the federal food-safety service at the time. “Given 
their political muscle, we reverted to the idiotic, unsupport- 
able zero-degree rule almost instantly. Twenty-six degrees 
wasn’t the rule even for a day.” 

California then enacted its own 26° standard, but the 
Broiler Council went to court and won. Federal rules, said a 
frustrated U.S. appeals court, pre-empt state laws. “We af- 
firm this absurdity,” the judges wrote. “Congress has given 
federal bureaucrats the power to order that frozen chickens 
be labeled fresh.” The Clinton Administration promised to 
review the issue promptly. That pledge, as an internal UsDA 
memo reveals, was little more than a public-relations exer- 
cise designed to cover an “embarrassing” policy that “puts 
the uspa in the position of being anti-consumer.” A press 
release was issued in February 1994, and the inquiry lan- 
guished. But now, with the 1996 election looming (and Cali- 
fornia’s 54 electoral votes vital to Bill Clinton’s prospects), the 











uspDA has again promised a new rule. “Within a week,” says 
a USDA spokesman. “Maybe in two months,” Agriculture Sec- 
retary Dan Glickman told Senator Barbara Boxer last week. 

But even if the uspa finally fixes this fraud by adopting a 
26° rule, it could be undermined in three ways: 

1) Embracing the G.o.P.’s call for cost-benefit analyses in 
rule making, the chicken industry is carping that it will lose 
profits if it has to start putting FROZEN on defrosted poultry. 
“There is little or no market for poultry that cannot be labeled 
or marketed as ‘fresh,’ ” the Broiler Council argued in the Cal- 
ifornia case. Senator Boxer responds, “Why should eliminat- 
ing a fraud be called a cost?” She nevertheless concedes that 
Big Chicken “may prevail even if the rule’s actually promul- 
gated, since the industry would litigate for years.” 

2) Led by Virginia Senator John Warner, 19 Senators 
from the Southeast’s poultry-producing states want a “tem- 
perature variance” added to the 
rule. With no scientific basis 
for their view, the Senators—in 
language lifted from a Broiler 
Council paper—plead the diffi- 
culty of keeping truck tempera- 
tures constant during cross- 
country trips. Set the standard 
at 24°, they say. “In our busi- 
ness,” explains chicken produc- 
er Robert Zacky, who sells only 
fresh poultry, “it’s sell ‘em or 
smell ’em.” Dropping the tem- 
perature those two degrees 
would extend a frozen chick- 
en’s shelf life by two weeks, a 
big-bucks win for the industry. 

3) The nuttiest result would 
take advantage of the split juris- 
diction between the agencies 
that regulate the nation’s food 
supply. The uspa may adopt the 
26° rule and mandate the words “previously frozen” on poul- 
try that’s reached a lower temperature, but it may still allow 
producers, in their brand names, to call their chicken fresh. 
The Food and Drug Administration, which regulates fish and 
most food, has outlawed such confusion. Ragu, for instance, 
can no longer label its reconstituted product fresh Italian pas- 
ta sauce. “I don’t think we'll follow the Fpa’s example,” says 
Charles Edwards, the uspa’s top food-ingredient assessor. So 
the words “previously frozen” may eventually appear on 
poultry packages that are still named Farm Fresh. “It’s com- 
pletely crazy and out of hand,” says Representative Gary Con- 
dit. “What's fresh is fresh; what's frozen is frozen. What's 
frozen shouldn't be called fresh, period.” 

If the 26° rule is set with crippling caveats, Condit and 
Boxer promise a fight to stall the farm bill, which is enacted 
only once every five years and is up for renewal right now. 
Given the poultry industry's clout, their chances of victory 
seem slim. When the fight is over, it may still be the law that 
“fresh” means only that a chicken is dead. 
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@ CRIME 


Safe? You Bet Your Life 


New York can still be murder, but your chances of 
surviving in the Big Apple have just improved 


By JOHN MOODY 


lr WAS THE KIND OF GRISLY ONE-MAN 
crime spree that leads off the local 
newscasts and confirms everyone's 
worst fears about New York City. Last 
week a mentally unstable man hacked his 
wife with a meat cleaver, killed his mother- 
in-law, stabbed her 2-year-old grandson, 


stole a car and rammed it into a throng of 


homeless people waiting outside 
a soup kitchen on Manhattan’s 
East Side, injuring 18. As horri 
ble as the episode was, it was 
eclipsed by the most promising 
crime statistic to come out of the 
city in years: the 585 murders 
reported in the first half of this 
year represent a 31% decrease 
from the 1994 rate. Not only 
that, but also of the 25 most pop 
ulous cities in the U.S., New 
York ranks 21st in overall crime 
according to the city’s police de- 
partment, compared with 18th 
in 1993. The city has come a long 
way from the 2,245 killings 
recorded in 1990 (fueled largely 
by a crack-cocaine epidemic), 
when tabloid headlines im- 
plored then Mayor David Dink- 
ins to DO SOMETHING, DAVE! 
Experts cite many reasons 
for the dramatic 
changes in demographics, shifts 
in the drug trade, more active 
involvement—and 
they note that murder rates are 
down in most major U.S. cities 
But it is clear that in New York 
aggressive police work is at least 
partly responsible. And_ this 
news comes at a good time for 
Republican Mayor Rudolph 
Giuliani and Police Commis- 
sioner William Bratton. They have been 
trying to offset the damage caused in May 
when rowdy police, including some of 
New York's finest, went on a spree during 
a convention in Washington, groping 
guests and prancing naked through hotels 
“It’s not the weather,” says Bratton. “It's 


decline 


community 


not demographics. It’s not economics 
What's happening is that you have 38,000 
hardworking cops, a mayor who supports 
us and a public who is with us.” 

Much credit belongs to an old-fash 


ioned show of strength. Though facing a 
$3.1 billion budget gap, the mayor, follow- 
ing his predecessor's lead, has pumped up 
the uniformed force to a record 38,310, 
compared with about 26,000 in 1990. But 
numbers make up only part of the picture. 
Since he took over City Hall in January 
1994, Giuliani, a hard-nosed former feder- 
al prosecutor who has long made a sub- 
specialty of studying local law enforce- 





HELLUVA TOWN: “By dealing with the quality of life,” Police 
Commissioner Bratton says, “you improve the sense of safety” 


ment, has had a laboratory with 7.3 million 
residents in which to test some innovative 
theories. One of the most commonsense 
measures links cops’ promotions and fu- 
ture assignments not to the number of ar- 
rests they make but to their ability to keep 
crime out of their territory. “An arrest is al- 
most a failure,” Giuliani explains. “The bet- 
ter way to manage a police department is to 
prevent crime in the first place and find 
ways of measuring that.” 

The keystone of the strategy is to make 
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each of the city’s 76 precinct commanders 
directly responsible for keeping the peace 
in a well-defined area—formerly the beat 
officers’ job. When Captain José Cordero of 
the 40th precinct in the South Bronx 
learned that shootings in his precinct had 
edged up 15% earlier this year, for example, 
he authorized sweeping searches of hous- 
ing projects and mailboxes, two common 
hiding places for guns and drugs. By block- 
ing off streets, officers denied potential 
drug buyers access to the neighborhood. 
The result; a 22% drop in shootings over 
the next two months. Says Cordero: “The 
point was to send a clear message to the 
criminal element that we're serious about 
this.” His boss has also laid on the pressure. 
“If they don’t perform, they're taken out 
very quickly,” warns Bratton, who in the 
past 18 months has replaced three-fourths 
. of the city’s precinct heads. 
Some experts also believe 
* Giuliani’s crackdown on petty 
offenders, like 
who hassle motorists for change 
at stoplights or graffiti artists 
who vandalize the subways, has 
» worked to ease more serious of 
Explains criminologist 
Lawrence Sherman of the Uni 
versity of Maryland: “Ironically, 
the best way to reduce murder 
may be to make lots of arrests for 
spitting on the sidewalk, simply 
as a way to deter criminals from 
carrying concealed weapons.” 
Indeed, gun homicides in New 
York have declined 41% from 
the 1994 rate. 

Still, some New Yorkers cau- 
tion that Giuliani's determination 
to balance the budget by slashing 
funds for schools, hospitals, wel 
fare and Medicaid will create 
problems that a phalanx of blue 
uniforms cannot solve. “I under- 
stand there are budget con- 
straints, but you can’t ignore the 


squeegeemen 


tenses 


other side,” says Bronx District 
Attorney Robert Johnson. “Re 
ducing crime has to rely on con 
tinuing efforts in education and 
social services. That’s what's going 
to make a long-term difference.” 

No matter what the num- 
bers show, the voices that count belong to 
everyday citizens hardened to the reality of 
city life. Do they feel safer? Brenda Clark 
45, still complains about the nightly crack- 
le of gunfire outside her South Bronx 
home. Anna McClendon, 71, distrusts po- 
lice efforts to enlist civilians in identifying 
criminals. Says she: “You're liable to get 
yourself killed.” That may be true, but on 
paper, anyway, the streets aren’t as mean as 
they used to be. —Reported by 
Sharon E. Epperson/New York 
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IN THE 0.J. COURTROOM: Do cameras merely behold, or do they distort the proceedings? 


@ JUSTICE 


TV Cameras on Trial 


The unseemly Simpson spectacle provokes a 
backlash against televised court proceedings 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


IKE A BARNUM & BAILEY ADVANCE 

team, television crews caravaned into 

Union, South Carolina, weeks ago for 

the murder trial of Susan Smith. After 
unloading thousands of dollars’ worth of 
equipment, scores of technicians invaded 
the town’s 82-year-old courthouse, in- 
stalling lights and vying for camera angles 
that accentuated the high ceilings. Mean- 
while, lawyers debated whether the trial 
should be televised at all. Those in favor ar- 
gued that live testimony would provide an 
opportunity to heal Union’s wounds. 
Smith’s lawyer, David Bruck, countered 
that potential witnesses feared an O.]. 
Simpson-type spectacle that would make 
them “as recognizable as Kato Kaelin.” 

Judge William Howard Jr. agreed with 
the defense: “I know, for me, when there is 
a camera, there is an effect,” he said. Then 
he gave the camera crews just five minutes 
to pack up and leave. Thus when Smith 
went on trial last week for the drowning 
murder of her two sons, the soft whirr of 
cameras was replaced by a far quainter 
sound—the scratches and squeaks of 10 
sketch artists, plying their trade with color 
pencils and markers. 

For a trial-happy public that has grown 
accustomed to tuning in to CNN or Court TV 
for its daily courtroom fix, Howard's deci- 
sion must have been a bitter blow. But 
Howard isn’t the only judge in the 47 states 


that permit courtroom cameras who has 
been spooked by the Simpson case. Superior 
Court Judge Lawrence Antolini, who is cur- 
rently presiding over the California trial of 
the accused murderer of Polly Klaas, has 
imposed a gag order on lawyers and restrict- 
ed TV coverage to the first five minutes of 
each court day. Last week he vowed, “Noth- 
ing like the O.J. Simpson case is going to 
happen in my courtroom.” 

Strikingly, the mount- 
ing backlash against tele- 
vised trials owes little to 


concerns about the First 
Amendment's guarantees 
of a free press vs. 


the Sixth Amendment’s 
promise of a fair trial, an 
issue that has yet to be 
resolved by the Supreme 
Court. Instead, the legal 
community is assessing the 
fallout from the Simpson 
case—the media stalking of 
witnesses, the glut of pop 
books, the glamourization of commenta- 
tors—and concluding that a camera lens 
does far more than just behold. Those who 
have been inside the Simpson courtroom 
note how lawyers have learned to turn their 
back to the camera when exchanging jokes 
and smirks. And though joking persists even 
after Judge Lance Ito enters the chamber, 
solemnity rules once the camera begins to 
roll. Even home viewers perceive the 








BACK TO BASICS: A sketch of 
Susan Smith and her attorney 


3] impact as they monitor Marcia Clark’s Di- 
:| like makeover, with hair that’s gone from 
| shaggy mane to Madison Avenue sleek and 


a once frumpy wardrobe that now rivals 
Grace Van Owen's on L.A. Law. 

While judges are leading the charge to 
purge courtrooms of cameras, some press 
members have also taken up the cause. Last 
month Don Hewitt, the executive producer 
of 60 Minutes, editorialized in the New York 
Times that the Simpson trial should not 
have been televised. “I don’t like the idea 
that a murder trial has been turned into an 
entertainment special,” he says. “There are 
certain moments in American life that have 


| acertain dignity.” 


Others argue that cameras are not the 
problem, they are the solution. “The camera 
is the antidote to the media circus,” con- 
tends Steven Brill, founder of Court TV. 
Besides, he adds, lawyers “showboat, even 
without cameras.” Journalists fear that the 
twin decisions to bar cameras from the 
Smith and Klaas trials set a dangerous 
precedent. “The O.]. thing is an aberration,” 
says Wade Ricks, a CNN field producer. 
“Trials can be handled in a thoughtful man- 
ner so that they instruct, enlighten and 
entertain.” And Jane Kirtley of the 
Reporters Committee for Freedom of the 
Press maintains that had the public not seen 
the — shaky prosecution case in 
the William Kennedy Smith rape trial, the 
subsequent acquittal would have provoked 
an outcry. “[Trials are} the public's busi- 
ness,” she says. “It is The People vs. 
OJ. Simpson and The People vs. Susan 
Smith.” 

Some of the players swept into the 
Simpson maelstrom contend that cameras 
have made the case into The People vs. 

the Witnesses. Just ask 
} Pablo Fenjves. A year after 
testifying about hearing 
Nicole Simpson’s dog on 
, the night of the murders, 
‘| Fenjves is still greeted in 
supermarkets, “Hey, you're 
the ‘plaintive wail’ guy!” 
Tourists chase him down 
streets, and he has even 
received death threats. “It’s 
a pretty terrifying experi- 
ence,” he says. 

Some commentators 
predict that the anticamera 
sentiment — will 
once the Simpson jury reaches a verdict. 
“After that happens, I suspect courts will 
become more permissive again,” says pro- 
fessor James Carey of the Columbia School 
of Journalism. But will America’s pool of 
potential witnesses prove so_ resilient? 
“Would I do it again if I had known?” asks 
Fenjves. “I don’t know.” -Reported by 
Adam Cohen/New York, Elaine Latferty/Los Ange- 
les and Lisa H. Towle/Union 


subside 
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Dont you wish 
we could just do this to air pollution. 


In a way we can 
because cars and trucks that 
run on natural gas reduce the 
emissions that cause smog by 
80%—and virtually eliminate 
SOOL 

The fact is, natural gas is 
the cleanest burning alternative 
fuel available today. 

And the least expensive 

30% less expensive per mile 
than gasoline. 

Because it’s so clean, 
natural gas also cuts mainte 
nance costs. Oil changes and 
tune-ups are cut in half, and 
there is less engine wear. 

Small wonder that there 
are thousands of natural gas 
cars and trucks on America's 
roads today. 

With more being built by 
Chrysler, Ford, and General 
Motors every day. 

If all fleet owners 
companies and communities 

across the country would 
switch to natural gas as they 
replace cars and trucks, it would 
really make a difference in 
our air 


A breathtaking difference 


yd 


Crean, economical natural gas. Think what well save. 
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Mercilessly, the war tramples “safe areas} I fovealing 
the hollow promise of Western and Ug. protection 














By BRUCE W. NELAN 


HE CONQUEROR, GENERAL RATKO 
Mladic, swaggered among the 
defeated, issuing orders with 
broad gestures to show who was 
in charge. Beaming, he watched 
as his Bosnian Serb soldiers of- 
fered candy and other treats to 
the terrified and bedraggled 

throngs of Muslim refugees in the Sreb- 
renica enclave. He patted a boy on the 
cheek and assured the crowd, “No one will 
do you any harm.” That much the outside 
world was allowed to see last week after 
the Serbs stormed into the eastern Bosnian 
zone the U.N. had declared a “safe area” in 
1993. Then the cameras were turned off 
and the horror began. 

Summoning a cavalcade of buses and 
trucks, the Serbs mounted a full-scale 
“ethnic cleansing” operation. They packed 
thousands of Muslim women, children 
and old men into the vehicles and shuttled 
them west to territory controlled by the 
Muslim-dominated Bosnian government. 
Assembling at the base of a Dutch U.N. 
battalion in Potocari, a town just north of 
Srebrenica, Muslim families walked to the 
buses through protective rows of peace- 
keepers. But behind the 400 Dutch sol- 
diers stood glowering Bosnian Serb troops. 
“The most incredible thing was the si- 
lence,” said a Serb witness. “It was the si- 
lence of pure terror.” As the Muslims 
stepped to the waiting vehicles, a trio of 
armed Serbs wearing red armbands looked 
them over, occasionally barking, “You, 
out.” Serbs hauled the Muslim men of mil- 
itary age onto other vehicles. The women, 
children and older men were driven to 
Tuzla, a larger safe area 35 miles away. 
When they reached Muslim lines and stag- 
gered from the buses, they burst out with 
a stream of tales of terror and brutality. 

The Muslim men and boys, some of 
them not even in their teens, who were 
pulled away from their families were then 
carted off to warehouses and a soccer sta- 
dium. U.N. officials quoted Mladic as say- 
ing they would be interrogated about “war 
crimes.” A spokesman for the internation- 
al war-crimes tribunal in the Hague, Chris- 
tian Chartier, responded that the mass de- 
portation of Muslim civilians would itself 
be investigated as a possible “crime against 
humanity.” The refugees also reported 
seeing women dragged off by jeering Serbs 
and hearing the sound of women scream- 
ing. The implication was that the Serbs 
were once again using rape as a weapon of 
war. Others said they saw some Muslim 
men taken to a nearby house where shots 
may have been fired. Still others claimed 
they saw bodies piled along the road from 
Srebrenica to Tuzla. One despairing woman 
who had safely reached Tuzla hanged her- 
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self from a tree with torn strips of blanket. 

Two days after the Serbs overran the 
Srebrenica enclave, all but a few of its 
42,000 Muslims had been expelled. Thou- 
sands of them were in Tuzla or just outside, 
crowded into a makeshift tent city in ap- 
palling conditions at a U.N.-controlled 
airfield. The daytime sun was scorching, 
the smell overpowering. Wounded men 
on homemade wooden crutches hobbled 
amid hordes of kerchiefed old women in 
knitted vests as children shouted and 
played. Other thousands camped along 
the roadsides. Workers for the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Refugees put up tempo- 
rary shelters and passed out food, but they 
were unable to keep up with the demand 
as refugees kept streaming in. Perhaps 
3,000 younger men from Srebrenica, 
many of them Bosnian government sol- 
diers, had fled into the woods and dodged 


the Serb invaders, and some made their | 


way to Tuzla. 

Then, on Friday, the ugly drama start- 
ed to repeat itself at Zepa, a second safe 
area harboring about 16,000 Muslim ref- 
ugees 10 miles southwest of Srebrenica. As 
they had earlier, the Serbs gave the U.N. 
peacekeepers on the spot—79 Ukraini- 
ans—an ultimatum to get out of the way. 
The Ukrainians stood fast, and the Serbs 
opened up with tank guns and mortars. 
“If they want to take Zepa,” said an official 
at U.N. headquarters in Zagreb, “they can, 
and we can’t stop them.” Bosnian troops 
at Zepa, however, were determined to try, 
and on Saturday they fired shots at the 
U.N. compound and hijacked three ar- 
mored vehicles. At the same time in 
Gorazde, some of the 10,000 government 
soldiers based there seized small arms and 
vehicles from Ukrainian peacekeepers. 

The pictures of all this carnage and 
human misery sickened a world watching 
on television. At the same time the image 
of Western impotence, the inability of the 
U.N. and NaTo to do anything to limit the 
Serbs’ brutality, was no less searing. With 
little more than a flick of the hand, Mladic 
revealed how hollow was the U.N.’s vow to 
protect the eastern towns it had declared 
safe. The taking of Srebrenica was an im- 
mense public humiliation and one that 
forced the major powers to once more re- 
think the U.N. mission: Should it be with- 
drawn or beefed up? Should Paris, London 
and Washington admit failure or decide at 
last to confront the Serbs? All the allies said 
they were unwilling to pull out. The 
French even expressed their willingness 
to fight if others would take part. President 
Jacques Chirac called on Britain and the 
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A distraught refugee castigates U.N. troops. 
Officials confessed they had lost track of as 
many as 20,000 Muslims from Srebrenica 
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ible thing was the silence... the silence of pure terror.77 
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THE CONQUEROR 
Bosnian Serb commander Ratko Mladic, 
left, with Dutch U.N. commander Ton 
Karremans (white mustache) last week 


U.S. initially to recapture Srebrenica and 
then to join him in safeguarding the third 
eastern enclave, Gorazde. 

At a Bastille Day news conference in 
Paris on Friday, Chirac took a fittingly res- 
olute stand, appealing to France's partners 


B | to shake off their paralysis. “I call on all 
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MONTENEGRO 


SREBRENICA fell to the Bosnian Serbs’ onslaught | SARAJEVO: Sacrosanct as an international sym- 

last week: here are the prospects for the remain- | bol, and overflowing with U.N. troops. A serious 

ing U.N. safe areas: | Serb attempt to take it over would invite large- 
scale intervention. 

BIHAC: Strategically important as a link between 

Croatian Serbs and Serb-controlled territory in 

Bosnia. The area is exposed and difficult to defend. 


TUZLA: Except for Sarajevo, probably the safest of 
all the safe areas, Located in a Muslim-controlled 
zone, it does not fit the strategy of linking Serbian 


| 
It is also home to renegade Muslim troops allied 
with the Serbs against the Bosnian government. territories, so it is of little interest to the Serbs, 


GORAZDE: Next on the Serbs’ list after Zepa. A 
relatively well-defended enclave, with a large num- 
ber of Bosnian government troops. A fight here 
would be much tougher than the one in disarmed 
Srebrenica, but the Serbs would still prevail. 


ZEPA: Set in a mountain valley, making access 
difficult. Indeed, during World War Il, the Germans 
were never able to conquer the enclave. But the 
Serbs have now closed in tightly, and Zepa seems 
certain to fall. 











the great democracies to think again,” 
Chirac said, “and to impose respect for hu- 
man rights and international law.” The 


| U.N., he said, “must at the very least be 


ready to protect the remaining enclaves 
and notably Sarajevo.” Defense Minister 
Charles Millon added that if positive 
replies were not received within 10 days, 
France would consider a pullout. 

Ina series of phone calls, Chirac, Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton, British Prime Minister 
John Major and German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl discussed the options. The 
French proposed that the U.S. and Britain 
join in defending Gorazde—Srebrenica 
and Zepa are written off—as well as Saraje- 
vo. They asked Washington to contribute 
the helicopters needed to lift 1,000 re- 
inforcements to Gorazde, where 300 Brit- 
ish troops and 100 Ukrainians of the U.N. 
Protection Force, known as UNPROFOR, are 
already dug in. Paris was not asking the U.S. 
for ground troops, something Clinton has 
always ruled out, but wanted to be assured 
of enough air support to move, supply and 
protect the U.N. forces. 


ESPITE ITS RELUCTANCE TO BE 
drawn deeper into Bosnia, 
Washington is thinking seri- 
ously about the French re- 
quest. Administration officials 
say they are not yet certain of 
what Chirac has in mind or 
how Major will respond. “We 





| don’t know where the British are,” says a 


senior official. “Backing up our allies is 
what this is all about. But the British gov- 
ernment hasn’t backed up the French re- 
quest.” Major was still consulting, but his 
new Foreign Secretary, Malcolm Rifkind, 
had already gone on record saying that 
the U.N. was not prepared “to cross the 
Rubicon and become a combatant in a 
war.” Says a senior official in Washington: 
“There's a broad range of options between 
deterrence and war fighting. The question 
is, Are the British and French willing to go 
up the ladder?” 

The U.N.’s civilian representatives 
have always held back from using air 
strikes, because bombing the Serbs has 
resulted in hostage taking and other re- 
prisals. And, as officials in Washington 
pointed out, the use of American heli- 
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copters around Gorazde would require air 
cover from fighter-bombers. For strike 
planes to be able to operate safely over 


Bosnia, NATO military commanders are | 
likely to say they must destroy Serb antiair- 


craft-missile sites. Such operations would 
put aircrews and other U.S. military per- 
sonnel in harm’s way and so would require 
Clinton to consult with Congress. 

A Republican expert on Bosnia says the 
idea of U.S. helicopters ferrying UNPROFOR 
around the war zone will not play well on 
Capitol Hill. “What if the French want it 
done again?” the expert asks. “This is in- 
volvement.” Officers at the Pentagon did 
not like the idea either. “What happens if 
the French get in trouble and they ask us 
to land in a hot landing zone to pull them 
out?” one asks. “I'd be a heck of a lot more 
willing to risk my life to rescue Americans 
than I would be for someone whose lan- 
guage I can’t even speak.” The Republican 
congressional leadership has been leaning 
toward a U.N. withdrawal and a lifting of 
the arms embargo on Bosnia, and expects 
to put such a plan to a Senate vote this 
week. Nevertheless, insists a senior Ad- 
ministration official, “our 
strategic goal is to enable 
UNPROFOR to stay.” 

But stay to do what? 
The collapse of the east- 
ern safe areas and the 
suffering of the refugees 
from renewed ethnic 
cleansing are the results 
of a U.N. policy based on 
declarations instead of 
action backed by force. 
Srebrenica was the first 
safe area, created in 
April 1993 after French 
General Philippe Moril- 
lon, then the U.N. com- 
mander in Bosnia, dra- 
matically drove into the 
besieged town to give 
his personal protection 
to the Muslim refugees who filled it. Under 
his supervision, the rebel Serbs and the 
Bosnian government signed an agreement 
that demilitarized the town and guaran- 
teed its safety. 

Flushed with this success, the Security 
Council then went ahead in May 1993 to 
designate five other safe areas: Zepa and 
Gorazde in the east, Tuzla and Bihac in the 
north, and the capital, Sarajevo. The policy 
was a bluff. Secretary-General Boutros 
Boutros-Ghali told the Security Council at 
the time he would need 34,000 soldiers to 
provide the enclaves with real security. 
The council balked and mandated only 
7,600. In fact, not even that many were 
ever assigned to the safe areas. So the res- 
olution approved a month later did not 




















The Pentagon's Contingency Plan 


By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 


EEP INSIDE THE PENTAGON, THE 1,500-PAGE PLAN TO PULL 25,000 U.N. 
peacekeepers out of Bosnia is known as Op Plan 40—104. In the Penta- 
gon’s public-affairs suites, the plan is known as Operation Determined Ef- 
fort. But some American troops deride it as Dunkirk 2. Last week’s fall of 
Srebrenica increased the probability that the plan will become a reality. 

American military personnel are already in Zagreb, setting up the communi- 
cations network necessary for the highly choreographed departure, while U.S. 
Army troops in Germany and Italy have been training for it for weeks. An allied 
force of up to 83,000 would spend as many as 22 weeks on the mission. However, 
only about half of those troops—and some 10,000 of the 25,000 Americans expect- 
ed to be a part of the plan—would actually set foot on Bosnian soil. Most of the rest 
would be logistical units in Croatia and Italy and afloat in the Adriatic. Much of 
the 22 weeks would be spent marshaling troops in the region until there is suffi- 
cient force to move into the Balkans without undue fear of ambush. Amid wide- 
spread attacks and sniping, the withdrawal force could be in Bosnia as long as 
10 weeks. If there were no opposition, the time on the ground could be far less. 

The allies’ aversion to conducting that kind of mission in the winter means 
a decision to withdraw must be made in the next month. But weather is only one 
of many prospective problems. All the armed factions—Bosnian, Croat and 
Serb—have attacked the peacekeepers in the past, and could assault the re- 
treating troops. The two-lane roads thread through mountains, giving an edge 
, to those seeking to frustrate the pullout. 
* Masses of refugees, fearing slaughter 

once the U.N. forces leave, would also 
hamper an operation. “The Muslims 
know that once the pullout is over, geno- 
cide is just around the corner,” a Pentagon 
official says. “Hundreds of thousands will 
jam the roads, impeding our exit—it’s just 
going to be chaos.” Serbs and Croats 
might also be eager to strike and plunder 
U.N. weapons. 

U.S. officers expect that some peace- 
keepers will be seized as hostages, great- 
ly complicating the pullout, but the res- 
cuers won't face such a fate. “The forces 
we send in there are going to be fully 
armed combat forces in overwhelming 
power,” Defense Secretary William Perry 
promises. “Anybody who attempts to take 
hostages is going to be taking on a very 
considerable undertaking.” 

The rescue force won't move inland to 
Bosnia until the peacekeepers have as- 

sembled at a handful of major points. “We don’t want to send 90 of our guys out 
to rescue two or three peacekeepers,” a NATO planner says. The allies most prob- 
ably would employ a “leapfrogging” withdrawal strategy, in which highly mo- 
bile NaTo units would hop from peak to peak, guarding the withdrawal of the 
U.N. peacekeepers winding along roads in the valleys below. They will head west 
for Adriatic ports or east to Belgrade, assuming Serbia approves. While the al- 
lies want to bring tanks and other vehicles with them, heavy fire could compel 
them to destroy the weapons in place. 

The Pentagon has no enthusiasm for the pullout, and officials hope the des- 
perate consequences it would have for civilians will inhibit politicians from ever 
ordering the exit. “The plan is limited to the withdrawal of UNPROFOR forces,” 
says General John Shalikashvili, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. “It does 
not provide for humanitarian or refugee support either during or after the with- 
drawal operation.” a 





U.N. troops carry the coffin of a 
Dutch soldier killed in Srebrenica 
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isa 
mention their “defense” but called on 
UNPROFOR “to deter attacks” on them. 
“They were indefensible from the start,” 
says a U.N. official in Zagreb. 

“The safe-areas policy has been a gam- 
ble from the beginning,” agrees a U.N. offi- 
cial in New York City. “The international 
community thought a lightly armed pres- 
ence would be enough to deter attacks.” 
The deterrence lasted only as long as the 
Serbs allowed themselves to be deterred. 
Why they changed their minds and decid- 


ch 


ed to move against the eastern enclaves is | 


another matter the Western governments 
are trying to figure out. Many military offi- 
cers, including some on the U.N. staff and 
at NATO, believe the Serbs are acting to pre- 
empt the new 10,000-troop Rapid Reaction 
Force the French, British and Dutch decid- 
ed to deploy after hundreds of their peace- 
keepers were taken hostage in May. 

The reaction force is just beginning to 
take shape, and Mladic may have concluded 
this was the time to clear out the eastern 
enclaves and create a purely Serb area 
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PROVISIONS 
At the U.N. base at Tuzla airport, food is 
distributed to refugees, including some 
Muslim soldiers who had evaded the enemy 


from the border with Serbia proper all the 
way to Sarajevo. Others say the attack on 
Srebrenica and Zepa was just what Bosni- 
ans could have expected after the coun- 
teroffensive they undertook in June. The 
Serbs usually respond where the Muslims 
are most vulnerable. 

One question no one seems ready to an- 
swer: Is Mladic, the commander of Bosnian 
Serb forces, working for his nominal leader 


Radovan Karadzic, or for the President of 


Serbia, Slobodan Milosevic? The U.S. and 
other members of the five-nation Contact 
Group that is trying to negotiate a settle- 
ment in Bosnia have been hoping Milosevic, 
smarting under tough U.N. economic sanc- 
tions, was preparing to recognize the Bos- 
nian state and force the rebel Serbs to sit 
down to work out an agreement. That might 
still be true, with the taking of the enclaves a 
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| last-stage land grab after which the Bosnian 


Serbs will be ready to negotiate a peace. 

And then, maybe not. Says a congres- 
sional staff expert: “Either you believe 
there’s a split between Milosevic and 
Karadzic and Mladic or you don’t. I don’t.” 
Some diplomats in Serbia’s capital, Bel- 
grade, thought they saw indications Milo- 
sevice was backing the offensive. They say 
the dozens of trucks and buses the Bosnian 
Serbs used to transport the Muslims out of 
Srebrenica were observed crossing the 
border from Serbia into Bosnia last Mon- 
day night. They also say the Drina Corps, 
the Serb unit that launched the attack, was 
newly resupplied with fuel and munitions 
that must have come from Serbia. At least 
two Western embassies in Belgrade sent 
representatives to Milosevic last week ask- 
ing him to prove his bona fides by ending 
the offensive in eastern Bosnia. Could he 
deliver? Milosevic, who is close to Mladic, 
told the envoys, as one reported, that he 
had “tried to get Mladic on the phone, but 
his calls had not been returned.” 





Whoever was calling the shots, the 
Serb war machine rolled forward implaca- 
bly. After using tanks to drive Dutch peace- 
keepers out of their observation posts and 
taking several of them hostage, the Serbs 
drew up just half a mile from Srebrenica. 
On Monday, Mladic issued his ultimatum: 
the population of the enclave and the 400- 
man Dutch battalion must leave. Through- 
out the day, fighting had been going on all 
over the area between Serbs and some 
4,000 lightly armed Bosnian government 
troops; one Dutch peacekeeper was killed 
at a Bosnian roadblock. 

Serbs had already entered Srebrenica 
when NATO planes, finally called in for 
support, dropped their first bombs—500- 
pounders aimed at two tanks. That prompt- 
ed the Serbs to threaten to kill the Dutch 
soldiers they had captured and to shell the 
crowds of refugees already heading for 
the Dutch battalion’s base at Potocari. 
Dutch Defense Minister Joris Voorhoeve 
asked the U.N. and NATO commanders to 
call off further air strikes. The Serbs moved 
on the Dutch compound, where thousands 
of Muslim refugees had gathered and 
where Mladic strode onto the scene on 
Wednesday. He began to release his Dutch 
captives on Saturday. 


REBRENICA IS GONE NOW, AND 
Zepa is going. That leaves 
Gorazde as the last Muslim en- 
clave in the east. The time for 
decision making is growing 
short. Clinton admitted Thurs- 
day that “unless we can restore 
the integrity of the U.N. mis- 
sion, obviously its days will be numbered.” 
It must have pained him to say it, because 
a pullout will force him to live up to his 
pledge to contribute 25,000 American 
troops to the operation. The President's top 
national security officials met for more 
than two hours at the White House on Fri- 
day. They agreed to try to find ways to pro- 
vide planes and other special equipment 
for the new reaction force now assembling. 
Clinton ordered General John Shalikash- 
vili, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
to emergency talks in London over the 
weekend. While the official topic was the 
deployment of the reaction force, its real 
focus was Chirac’s call for reinforcement 
of Gorazde with America’s help. 

The French plan is on the table. If it is 
not accepted by the U.S. and Britain, the 
next plan they turn to is likely to be the 
blueprint for the withdrawal of all peace- 
keeping forces from Bosnia. Mladic might 
then decide to move on the remaining safe 
areas, including the one he really covets: 
Sarajevo. —Reported by Edward Barnes/ 
Belgrade, Massimo Calabresi/Tuzla, Marguerite 
Michaels/New York and J.F.0. McAllister and 
Mark Thompson/Washington, with other bureaus 



















BORDER CROSSINGS 


Karsten Prager 


A Deal, Part IT? 


N AN INTERVIEW PUBLISHED IN TIME LAST WEEK, SERBIAN PRESIDENT 

Slobodan Milosevic offered his services as a Balkan peace broker, promis- 

ing to bring the Bosnian Serbs closer to a deal, provided U.N.-imposed 

sanctions against Yugoslavia are lifted. The proposal made no waves in 
Washington, since it recycled ideas that had been rejected by the U.S. Then hard 
on the heels of the capture of Srebrenica by the Bosnian Serb army, TIME has 
learned, Carl Bildt, the peace negotiator for the European Union, presented 
Milosevic with a number of ideas that might make a deal more palatable all 
around, including a way to finesse a potential Russian veto of enforcement mea- 
sures. Milosevic was described as being “receptive.” 

The specifics discussed by the two men in several meetings last week build 
on Serbia’s acceptance, given last July, of the peace plan put forth by the so-called 
Contact Group, composed of the U.S., Britain, France, Germany and Russia; that 
proposal envisages the future Bosnia as a union of the Bosnian Serbs’ Republi- 
ka Srpska and the Bosnian-Croat federation, on 
the basis of a 49%-51% allocation of territory. ? 
Milosevic would not only recognize the union but 
also make certain that the peace plan is accepted 
by the so far intransigent Bosnian Serb leader 
Radovan Karadzic. Serbia would in addition 
promise to seal more effectively its frontier with 
Bosnian Serb-held territory (an 11-month-old clo- 
sure the U.N. has so far certified as essentially ef- 
fective) and agree to the deployment of more U.N. 
monitors along the border. 

Beyond that, Milosevic is reportedly willing to 
accept a step-by-step suspension of the sanctions 
against Yugoslavia, with progress dependent on 
compliance—a suspend-comply-lift scenario keyed 
to the gradual implementation of the Bosnia 
peace plan. In the first phase, strategic materials 
would stay on the sanctions list, with the exception 
of an annual quota of allowed oil imports. The 
time frame for review remains under discussion, 
with Milosevic insisting on at least a year between 
compliance assessments. Whatever the interval, the Bildt concepts are said to 
insist that sanctions will be reimposed should Belgrade evade its commitments; 
acritical problem here is who decides whether and how Belgrade is in violation. 
Milosevic initially suggested that reimposition required a unanimous decision 
of the U.N. Security Council—which would mean that Russia, the only major 
power on the Security Council friendly to the Serbs, could block an embargo re- 
sumption. One Bildt idea under discussion is that sanctions renewal could be 
imposed by three of the five permanent members of the U.N. Security Council 
rather than by unanimous decision; whether such a change in voting procedure 
is legal remains in question, but as a senior U.S, Administration official puts it, 
“It does reflect an effort to get around the problem of the veto.” 

Milosevic insists that the U.S., along with Serbia, oversee the Balkan peace 
process, a reflection of his conviction that the Europeans either lack the leader- 
ship clout or have too many conflicting interests in the former Yugoslavia to im- 
pose a settlement, and that the U.N. is too weak to do so. Can he deliver on his 
part of any bargain? Possibly, but he will need time to bring the Bosnian Serbs 
into line and convince Serbs in general that he is not selling out their cause. “Like 
it or not, there’s nothing else out there,” says an insider in Belgrade. “Nothing 
will happen unless the U.S. and Serbia are involved—nothing. And if nothing 
happens, there will be a disaster.” Against the backdrop of Srebrenica, of course, 
that is already true. —With reporting by J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
and Marguerite Michaels/New York 
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Can Milosevic deliver? 
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Setting Free “the Lady” 


Aung San Suu Kyi is released after six years of 
house arrest. But how far will her freedom go? 


By ANTHONY SPAETH 





REEDOM, AS FLANNERY O'CONNOR 

wrote, cannot be conceived simply. 

Few could understand this better than 

Aung San Suu Kyi, Burma’s chief dis- 
sident and winner of the 1991 Nobel Peace 
Prize. Placed under house arrest by a mili- 
tary junta in 1989, Suu Kyi spent six years 
confined to her family’s deteriorating lake- 
side bungalow in Rangoon. At any time, 
she was free to join her husband and two 
children in London—knowing that the gen- 
erals would never allow her back. That was 
a definition of freedom she refused to ac- 
cept. When the junta abruptly announced 
last week that Suu Kyi, 50, was free after 
2,190 days of incarceration, it was a con- 
stant stream of well-wishers, not guards, 
that kept her in the bungalow. Upon learn- 
ing she was being released, Suu Kyi told 
TIME, “I said to myself, ‘Well, I’m free.’ But 
then I have always felt free.” 

But how free is she—or will she re- 
main? As the week went on, it became ap- 
parent that there was nothing simple, or 
certain, about Suu Kyi’s liberty. It was 
tempting to imagine a Burmese equivalent 
of the release of Nelson Mandela: in other 
words, a signal that the 21 generals who 
govern the country through the State Law 
and Order Restoration Council, known by 
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the acronym sLorc, intend to take Burma 
in a new direction with some important, if 
undefined, role for the steely lady. 

That hopeful scenario is far from being 
a done deal, however. The government 
made no public statement about the end- 
ing of Suu Kyi’s house arrest. Nor is it clear 
that she is truly free to say or do what she 
wishes. Inside the bungalow at 52 Univer- 
sity Road last week, sLorc intelligence of- 
ficers in plain clothes mingled with the 
visiting oppositionists, diplomats and jour- 
nalists who gathered. Many of her support- 
ers suspect that the generals are merely 
trying to woo foreign governments, in- 
vestors and such institutions as the World 
Bank and International Monetary Fund by 
making a single concession—the release of 
the lady—with no intention of further loos- 
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| her prison, Suu Kyi greets supporters 
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ening their hold on Burma. That grip is in- | 


deed tight: the government jails and tor- 
tures political prisoners, forces peasants to 
labor on roads and railways without pay, 
and is supervising the writing of a new 
constitution for its 45 million people that 
will enshrine the military's role in running 
the country. 

Suu Kyi admits that her release raises 
more questions than it answers. “Was it 
just a publicity stunt?” she asked TIME. “Or 
was it designed to get more investment 
from abroad? Was it merely a way to light- 
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en international pressure, or was it really 
for the good of the nation for all of us to 
work together? I certainly hope it is the lat- 
ter, but only time will tell.” At the same 
time, she has been painstakingly cautious 
in her statements. She confessed to a nat- 
ural affinity for the military because her fa- 
ther, Burmese nationalist hero Aung San, 
was a general. Her charm offensive was ex- 
traordinary—but how will the junta react 
when the iron-willed Suu Kyi starts speak- 
ing more freely? “They have been known to 
misjudge the situation very badly,” says 
Zunetta Liddell, a researcher for Human 
Rights Watch/Asia in London, “and I think 
they may have done so now too.” 

There were several reasons why the 
generals decided to take a gamble on Suu 
Kyi’s release. First, the domestic political 
situation is more stable than it has been in 
the recent past: the government has con- 
cluded peace negotiations with 11 of the 
country’s 12 major ethnic and tribal groups, 
and there haven’t been recent student 
protests of importance. sLoRC ’s tailor- 
made constitution is nearly complete; it in- 
cludes a provision that disqualifies for the 
presidency anyone wed to a foreigner, 
such as Suu Kyi, who is married to British 
academic Michael Aris. SLORC’s current 
leader, Senior General Than Shwe, has im- 
proved the image of the junta that killed 
more than 3,000 student protesters in the 
late 1980s and early 1990s, changed the 
country’s name to Myanmar and nullified 
the general election of May 1990 in which 
Suu Kyi’s National League for Democracy 
routed the pro-government party. 

Second, the country has emerged from 
three decades of economic isolationism 
and needs investment, particularly the 
highways, irrigation systems, schools and 
hospitals funded by such institutions as the 
World Bank and Asian Development Bank, 
which stopped lending to the country un- 
der U.S. pressure. No thaw was possible 
before Suu Kyi was released. 

Ultimately, many Burmese hope for a 
gradual return to civilian rule, with the mil- 
itary taking a backroom power- and money- 
sharing role, as it does in Thailand and In- 
donesia. But everything depends on Suu 
Kyi. Now she is free to walk from the house 
that has been her prison for six years. But is 
she free to travel? To take up her democra- 
tic campaign—or, indeed, the mandate giv- 
en to her by the Burmese people in 1990? 
That’s almost certainly not the kind of free- 
dom handed to her by the 21-general junta 
last week. The only thing that’s sure is that 
Aung San Suu Kyi cannot conceive of free- 
dom simply—and the fate of her country 
may depend on her subtlety. —Reported by 
Sandra Burton/Rangoon, John Colmey/Hong Kong 
and Tamala Edwards/Washington 








@ CHINA 


Caught in the Cross Fire 


Relations with the U.S. worsen week by week, and 
the detention of a human-rights hero isn’t helping 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 





S HE WAS LEAVING ON ANOTHER 
risky mission to China last month, 
human-rights activist Harry Wu of- 
fered Sue Howell, the assistant who 
was accompanying him, some advice on 
how to survive a Chinese interrogation. 
“Play it like a game,” he said. “They 
insist you give them something. You 
resist, then give a little. But you get 
in trouble if you give everything at 
once or if you refuse to cooperate.” 
Wu must now follow his own coun- 
sel, since the Chinese arrested him 
on that trip. But his words might 
also be useful to the U.S., whose re- 
lations with China seem to worsen 
week by week. A disciplined strate- 
gy of resisting, but giving a little, 
may be just what the U.S. needs. 

The arrest of Wu, 58, is itself 
the latest source of conflict between 
the two countries. The son of a 
Shanghai banker, he was impris- 
oned in 1960 for criticizing the So- 
viet Union. After being released, 
immigrating to the U.S. in 1985 and 
becoming a citizen, he embarked 
on a crusade to publicize the night- 
mare of China’s prison system. Us- 
ing a hidden camera, he once 
sneaked into a Chinese tanning fac- 
tory and filmed naked prisoners 
standing in vats of toxic chemicals. 
Last year, while he posed as a 
wealthy American searching for a 
kidney for a relative, the Bsc filmed 
transplant recipients who told Wu 
that their organs had come from 
executed prisoners. 

The Chinese government will 
do almost anything to keep such in- 
formation secret. Last month Wu 
was detained after trying to cross 
into China with his U.S. passport at 
a remote customs post on the Kazakhstan 
border. Chinese authorities waited until 
July 8 to announce his arrest on charges 
that will include disclosing “state secrets” 
to “foreign organizations,” a crime that 
could carry the death penalty. Howell, who 
was returned to Kazakhstan after being de- 
tained with Wu for a few days, says he 
didn’t resent the guards. “Harry kept say- 
ing, ‘They're just doing their job. They're 
not bad people. They're caught up in the 





system too.”” Last week Wu was finally al- 
lowed a visit by an American consular offi- 
cial, to whom Wu reported that he had not 
been tortured. 

Wu is caught in the middle as the 
world’s sole superpower and the world’s 
most populous country snipe at each oth- 
er. The list of recent incidents is consider- 





GULAG: Wu, detained last month, has documented on film 
cases in which organs from executed prisoners were sold 


able. Congress has introduced resolutions 
condemning China's “acts of aggression” 
in territorial disputes over the Spratly Is- 
lands. A CIA report last May said China 
might deserve sanctions because it sold 
ballistic-missile components to Iran and 
Pakistan. The U.S. is holding up China’s 
application for membership in the World 
Trade Organization. And the U.S. recogni- 
tion last week of Vietnam, China’s neigh- 
bor and frequent enemy, fuels Beijing's 
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fears that Washington has malign strategic 
intentions. 

By far the biggest controversy arose in 
May when President Clinton responded to 
Taiwan’s congressional supporters and al- 
lowed Taiwan’s President, Lee Teng-hui, 
to visit the U.S. Clinton’s foreign-policy 
advisers were unanimously opposed to the 
visit, and the Chinese treated it as an abro- 
gation of the fundamental tenet of U.S.- 
China relations—that there is “one China.” 
Enraged, Beijing retaliated by pulling out 
its ambassador to the U.S. “We expected a 
reaction,” says a State Department official, 
“but we were surprised by its ferocity.” 

In retrospect, perhaps, the State De- 
partment should not have been, for China 
has become increasingly obstreperous in 
its external relations. A few months 
ago, it detonated a nuclear device 
2 immediately after signing the re- 
= newal of the Nuclear Nonprolifera- 
. tion Treaty. And in the Spratlys, lo- 
cated in the South China Sea, China 
has aggressively tried to muscle 
aside the long-standing territorial 
claims of other Asian nations. 

As for the U.S., China sees a 
pattern that may not in fact exist. 
The Clinton foreign policy in gen- 
eral is somewhat ad hoc and driv- 
en by politics. The approach to 
China is no different, but Beijing 
sees something more systematic 
and more sinister. “In China, more 
and more people are wondering, 
What are the Americans up to?” 
says Cui Liru, a scholar at the Chi- 
na Institute of Contemporary In- 
ternational Relations in Beijing. 
“Quite a number believe the 
Americans regard a powerful Chi- 
na as a hindrance to the U.S. in its 
bid to maintain world dominance, 
and so are trying hard to keep Chi- 
na weak and divided.” 

In the past, both countries put 
aside their differences for the sake 
of upholding their informal alliance 
against the Soviet Union. Now, with 
the Soviet threat gone, the disagree- 
ments can fester. Making matters 
even worse is the struggle under 
way over who will succeed Deng 
Xiaoping. “To appear weak before 
the U.S. puts potential successors in 
a vulnerable position,” says Robert Ross, a 
visiting professor at the College of Foreign 
Affairs in Beijing. Testifying before Con- 
gress last week, Henry Kissinger, the ad- 
vance man for President Nixon’s opening to 
China, said, “Sino-American relations are 
in free fall.” For a good indication of how 
far they will fall, watch what happens to 
Harry Wu. —Reported by Hannah Bloch and 
Dean Fischer/Washington, John Colmey/Hong 
Kong and Mia Turner/Beijing 
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@ DIPLOMACY 


Good Moming, Vietnam 


Twenty years after the fall of Saigon, the U.S. 
finally mends fences with an old enemy 


By JAMES WALSH 





S HE STEPPED INTO THE EAST ROOM OF 

the White House, Bill Clinton looked 

like a platoon leader venturing into 

no-man’s-land. He did it with his 
chin up, but quickly—and very carefully. In 
step behind the President were some of the 
Pentagon’s current and former top offi- 
cials, and guarding the onetime draft 
avoider’s extremely vulnerable right flank 
was the operation’s point man: Republican 
Senator John McCain of Arizona, an 
ex-Navy pilot who had languished for 
more than five years as a prisoner of war in 
Hanoi. “Today,” said Clinton, “I am an- 
nouncing the normalization of diplomatic 
relationships with Vietnam.” 


And that was it. More words followed | 


from the President about his concern for 
completing the long, tortuous investigation 
into the fate of U.S. servicemen in the Viet- 
nam War who are still listed as MIA, or 
missing in action. Even as he spoke, 
though, recognition of Hanoi was a reality. 
A foreign policy initiative that no White 
House incumbent since 1975 has felt safe 
enough or accommodating enough to haz- 
ard was now Clinton’s fait accompli. 

Would the move backfire? While many 
families of MIA combatants felt betrayed, 
the White House knew that the bulk of 
Americans would approve. The most re- 
cent Gallup poll on the issue found that in 
the past two years, support for recognition 
has risen from 48% to 61%, with just 27% 
now opposed. The number of MIA “dis- 
crepancy cases”—airmen shot down over 
North Vietnam and still unaccounted for— 
is down to just 55 by official count, and 
most people seemed resigned to the idea 
that the fortunes of war are bound to leave 
a few mysteries. A day after Clinton’s an- 
nouncement, Wayne Lancaster, 49, of Old 
Bridge, New Jersey, was gazing at Wash- 
ington’s Vietnam Veterans Memorial, 
whose black granite slabs are incised with 
the names of more than 58,000 American 
dead. “A lot of people I served with lost 
their lives,” Lancaster said, adding that he 
considers the time proper “to get on with 
normal relations. We did it with Germany 
and Japan, and it’s time we start healing 
the wounds over Vietnam.” 

The time was ripe a year ago, when an 
interagency review unanimously advised 
recognition. But it was a congressional 





election year, and National Security Advis- 
er Tony Lake, who handles the emotional 
MIA issue, vetoed the idea. On this go- 
round, still well before the 1996 presiden- 
tial primaries, Lake signed on. Clinton sim- 
ply checked a box on a decision memo and 
the deal was made. A senior Administra- 
tion official says, “I don’t have a sense that 
the President agonized over this.” 

McCain has pressed for normalization 
even though some veterans’ lobbies have 
vilified him as “the Manchurian Candi- 
date.” The former Pow voices an argument 
that is not widely understood in the U.S.: 
Vietnam today is valuable as a strategic 
counterbalance to China. Hanoi has just 


A TIME TO EVERY PURPOSE: Last week, as the Vietnam Memorial prompted another 


move as “a strategic, diplomatic and moral 
mistake.” Yet while both men threatened to 
block funding for a U.S. embassy in Hanoi, 
neither cared to acknowledge that the ma- 
chinery of recognition had been set in mo- 
tion by George Bush—and that the U.S., to- 
gether with every other country, continues 
to have formal relations with all sorts of 
governments it does not altogether like. 

American business, which is solidly be- 
hind rapprochement, will not get much 
from it beyond what Clinton’s lifting of the 
trade embargo achieved last year. The real 
fruits would come from giving Vietnam 
most-favored-nation trading status. Still, 
the Vietnamese seem eager to plow ahead 
Said Deac Jones of Connell Bros. Co., a dis- 
tributor of U.S. consumer goods in Viet- 
nam: “The majority of people here are very 
pro-American. If you have the exact same 
brand product, a shampoo made in the 
U.S. and the Philippines, they will pay 
more for the U.S. one.” 

The real anguish remaining at the 
heart of this vexed relationship will never 
be easily washed away, of course. The fact 





poignant embrace, Americans and Vietnamese turned toward each other—and forward 


joined as a fully paid-up member of the As- 
sociation of Southeast Asian Nations, a bloc 
of such countries as Thailand, Indonesia 
and the Philippines that banded together in 
1967 under the threat of Vietnam’s confla- 
gration and China-aided communist insur- 
gencies. These neighbors, edgy of late 
about China’s new military strength, see 
Vietnam as a keystone to regional stability. 
The U.S., while not wishing to antagonize 
Beijing, agrees. 


Jesse Helms, chairman of the U.S. | 


Senate Foreign Relations Committee, at- 
tacked Clinton’s recognition of “an unre- 
pentant communist dictatorship.” Senate 
majority leader Bob Dole condemned the 
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that America lost a cause draped in the no- 
blest rhetoric but fought on cynical and di- 
visive terms produced a sense of lingering 
self-doubt that may never vanish. In a sig- 
nificant way, though, the principles for 
which the war was waged are ascendant to- 
day in Vietnam. The free-market spirit of 
Saigon is what counts, not the Marxist 
maunderings of some old men in Hanoi 
The Vietnamese, who lost many more lives 
than Americans did along the streets, 
rivers and paddy fields of a singularly ugly 
encounter, have put the past behind them. 
Americans need do no less. —Reported by 
Dean Fischer/Washington, Tim Larimer/Hanoi 
and Carey Zessiger/Ho Chi Minh City 








Why you should pay $349 for this radio. 


Obviously, it better not be just 
another radio. This one isn’t. Quite 
simply, the Bose* Wave" radio gives 
you sound that’s richer, more natural, 
more lifelike than you've ever heard 
from a radio. Many people think it 
actually sounds more like a stereo 
system. It’s no exaggeration to say 


you have to hear it to believe it. 


Finally, Bose sound 
from a small radio. 


The Wave 


one of the world’s leading makers of 


radio is from Bose, 


audio equipment. A few years ago, we 
undertook the task of getting Bose- 
quality sound from a small radio. To 
do it, we used our patented acoustic 
waveguide speaker technology. Just as 
a flute strengthens a breath of air to 
fill an entire concert hall, the wave- 
guide produces room-filling sound 
from a small enclosure. 

Touch a button and hear your 
favorite music come alive in rich, life- 
like stereo sound— sound 
that lets you hear every 
note the way it’s 
meant to be 
heard. Which 


is why 
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it’s well worth $349. No matter what 
kind of music you enjoy, the Wave® 
radio will truly increase your listening 


pleasure. Consider that Popular Science 


honored the Wave" 
radio with a “Best Of What’s New” 
award. BusinessWeek named it a “Best 
New Product of 1994.” And since it’s 


small enough to fit almost anywhere, 


you can listen in your bedroom, living 


room, kitchen, or any room. 


Great sound made easy. 

In addition to great sound, we 
built in an array of easy-to-use features 
no other radio gives you. Operate the 
radio from across the room with the 
credit card-sized remote control. 
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Call now and make 
six easy payments. 
Don’t take our word for it. 
You really have to hear the Wave" 
radio to believe it. It’s available 
directly from Bose, and now you 
can try it out in your home for four- 
teen days, satisfaction guaranteed. 
And if you call today, you can enjoy 
the convenience of six easy payments.* 
Order today by calling 
1-800-845-BOSE, ext. RIB9A, or by 
sending the coupon. 
You’ve had a lot of radios — small 
radios, portable radios. It’s time you 
owned the best-sounding radio—the 


Bose Wave" radio. 


Call 1-800-845-BOSE, 
ext. RIB9A. 


Call and ask about our six-month Installment 
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ON THE MONEY 


John Rothchild 


Does Anyone Have a Clue? 


IKE MANY NERVOUS INVESTORS, I'VE BEEN WONDER- 
ing whether to bail out of stocks at these levels. So 
I've been reading the papers more carefully to find 
out what’s really going on. In fact, I’ve been reading 
several papers at once. As a result, I’m now convinced that 
newspapers are no help at all for figuring where stocks are 
headed tomorrow. They can’t even tell us why stocks went 
up or down yesterday. The New York Times gives an entire- 
ly different explanation than the Wall Street Journal, which 
gives an entirely different explanation from, say, USA Today. 

For example, stories on June 27 reported that the Dow 
was off 34.59 points. The Journal led off its analysis with the 
following: “Hopes are fading that the Fed will cut short-term 
rates.” The Times chose to focus on the slump in technology 
issues and the fact that Disney's Pocahontas was not raking 
in the expected revenues. Then on June 28, USA Today had 
stocks falling on “trade-war fears,” but in the Times, 
they fell as “market players reacted to conflicting 
reports on the economy and worried about 
the direction of interest rates.” 

You have to feel sorry for the reporters who write 
these stories day in and day out. They get bored with 
words like up, down, gain and loss. In only a month’s worth 
of papers, the Dow has galloped and soared; technolo- 
gy stocks have slumped, rallied and lifted; stocks in 
general have hobbled, languished, dipped, 
rebounded, treaded water, plummeted, 
jumped, slipped, surged, barreled, bro- 
ken through milestones, defied gravity, 
come down to earth, shrugged off sur- 
prises, limped through fitful sessions, 
taken breathers, run out of gas and 
staged a wildly mixed performance. 
(What I wouldn't give to see a wildly 
mixed performance live!). 

They can’t just say that the market opened yes- 
terday and a certain number of stocks changed 
hands. They can’t write that “stocks went up for 
a million different reasons,” because that 
would never sell a copy. They have to make 
it sound like the Olympic Games, the 
N.B.A. finals, a psychiatry session, a Broad- 
way play and the Indianapolis 500 rolled 
into one. They have to tell us what the ex- 
perts think the market is thinking, and even 
what the market thinks the market is think- 
ing. I did a study of this back in April, but it 
could have been any month. 

April 18 (Dow down 12.80): The Times 
said stocks were brought down by a 
surge in oil prices following Iraq’s re- 
fusal to comply with U.N. sanctions. The 
Journal said they finished lower because 
“a sell-off in the bond market eroded in- 
vestors’ enthusiasm for first-quarter earn- 
ings reports”—an explanation that left this 
investor totally confused. 








































April 20 (Dow up 28.36): The Times noted the surge in 
blue chips, “bolstered by a recovery in the dollar,” while the 
Journal focused on stocks in general, which closed lower in 
the “wildly mixed performance” described above. The Jour- 
nal noted two causes: skittishness about inflation, and fickle 
investors who reacted negatively to positive earnings re- 
ports. The dollar didn’t come into it. 

April 21 (Dow up 23.17): The Times claimed that stocks 
were pushed higher by “six rounds of computer-guided buy 
orders.” The Journal said corporate earnings pushed stocks 
higher, along with the “belated recognition of the strong 
global position of ... U.S. multinationals.” In the Los Angeles 
Times, it was healthy corporate earnings plus the rebound- 
ing dollar that did the trick. 

Reporters have a Rolodex of sources, which includes 
Wall Street traders, market players and analysts 

who can be counted on to say something. This 
comes out as “analysts contend” or “traders be- 
lieve” that the dollar's rise has made 
the market fall, or the dollar’s fall has 

made the market rise. And if the dol- 

lar didn’t rise or fall the way analysts 

thought it would, then the market has “be- 
lied expectations.” 

When they can’t get ‘an analyst, trader or 
market player to explain the ups and downs, 
and the janitor at the stock ex- 
change is also busy, they have 
two choices. The first is to 
bring Wall Street into it, oth- 
erwise known as the market, as 
in “Wall Street has not been par- 
ticularly worried about the dollar's 
slide” (the Times, April 8), or “the mar- 

ket was succumbing to the correction 
that some economists had been antici- 
pating” (the Journal, April 12). Wall 
Street and the market are constantly fretting, 
shrugging off bad news, cheering good news and 
even looking forward to vacations, as it did a cou- 
ple of months ago, when it set “records in antici- 

pation of a three-day holiday.” 

The second choice reporters have is to pull 
out one of the numerous generic explanations of 
why stocks went up or down, as in “blue chips fell 
as investors took profits,” or “investors were looking - 
for issues that have lagged and therefore are cheap,” © 
or “investors are concerned their stocks are poised tos : 
fall after rising too far.” 

Lately, we've been reading that the market is; 
worried about a correction. There may be good rea- = 
son to worry, but what the market thinks is not one* " 
of them. My advice to people who might be seri-: 

ously inclined to sell stocks because of what they® 

glean from the paper? Subscribe to a second paper. 
That way you'll get a second opinion, even about 
what happened } yesterday. YE 
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BUSINESS 


Harvest of 
Subpoenas 


A high-level spy helps 
FBI agents probe 
possible price-fixing at 
Archer Daniels Midland 
By JOHN GREENWALD 


HISTLE-BLOWERS COME IN ALL 

different styles, but they don’t 

tend to be the boss’s choice to in- 

herit the top job. Mark Whitacre, 
38, was just such a favorite at giant Archer 
Daniels Midland, the company that calls it- 
self “supermarket to the world” because its 
products range from flour to vegetable oil. 
So close was Whitacre to ADM chairman 
Dwayne Andreas that the older man re- 
garded the younger as a “second son.” And 
as if to emulate his mentor, Whitacre lived 
in a colonial-style mansion in Moweaqua, 
Illinois, that Andreas once owned. 

But the heir apparent was leading a 
double life. To his colleagues, Whitacre 
was a dedicated company man who super- 
vised a fast-growing division that extracts 
profitable nutrients like vitamins from 
grain. But he also served as an FBI mole in 
an investigation of possible price-fixing at 
the firm. According to a story 
broken last week by the Wall * 
Street Journal, Whitacre alert- 
ed federal authorities to possi- 
ble collusion between ADM 
and other companies in 1992, 
and was outfitted with a brief- 
case with a hidden recorder. 
Since then, the Journal said 
the Fsr has collected audio- 
and videotapes of hundreds of 
meetings between ADM and 
other firms in hotels in cities 
from Los Angeles to Tokyo. 

Just as corporate execu- 
tives across America were di- 
gesting the idea that a major 
U.S. company could be infiltrated at the 
highest level by the FBI another tantalizing 
aspect to the case emerged. Howard Buf- 
fett, ADM vice president for public affairs 
and son of billionaire investor Warren Buf- 
fett, had quit a week earlier, apparently 
distressed about the investigation and the 
company’s handling of it. 





THE STINGER: Whitacre 
toted a hidden recorder 





THE STUNG: Andreas was not “cowed or bowed,” and pledged to cooperate with the FBI 


Little is known about the alleged price- 
fixing scheme. But a federal grand jury in 
Chicago has cast a wide net to determine 
who might have participated. In recent 
weeks, the grand jury has subpoenaed 
possible evidence of collusion from agri- 
business behemoths Cargill, CPC Interna- 
tional and A.E. Staley. The products in 
question: high-fructose corn syrup, a 
sweetener found in everything from Coca- 
Cola to cake; lysine, an amino acid used in 
feeding poultry and hogs; and citric acid, 
which adds tartness to jams and jellies, 
among many other uses. Some 
experts speculated that inves- 
tigators are focusing on the 
possibility that ADM set pred- 
atory—meaning artificially 
low—prices on lysine, which 
Whitacre’s BioProducts Divi- 
sion produces, That might 
help explain how ADM 
grabbed a 50% share of the 
worldwide market for lysine. 

The probe put an uncom- 
fortable spotlight on Andreas, 
decades has cultivated Presi- 
dents and putative Presi- 
dents by heaping money on 
them. According to Common Cause, An- 
dreas, his wife and ADM have given a to- 
tal of $1.4 million in so-called soft, or un- 
restricted, funds to the Republican Party 
since 1991, as well as $759,000 to the De- 
mocrats. In return for his largese, Andreas 
has often seemed to reap what he has 
sown. For example, ADM profits hand- 
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7, who for the past three 


somely from federal programs that raise 
U.S. sugar prices above the world level, at 
an estimated cost to consumers of $1.4 bil- 
lion a year. That creates a market for 
cheaper high-fructose corn syrup, which 
has all but replaced sugar as an ingredient 
in soft drinks. Such a sweet deal made the 
head of a Chicago commodities firm won- 
der last week: “If ADM owns the markets 
and laws, why would it need to fix prices?” 

The 5-ft. 4-in. Andreas remained 
feisty throughout the week, privately 
telling friends that “no one is cowed or 
bowed” at ADM and publicly pledging the 
company’s cooperation with the FB1. The 
scrutiny of ADM has prompted a sense of 
poetic justice in some members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, as ADM helped 
FBI agents launch a 1989 sting that led to 
several commodities traders being con- 
victed on fraud and racketeering. “There 


| is a lot of snickering because ADM has fi- 


nally got its ass caught in a sling,” said a 
board member of the Board of Trade. 
“There is just this whole sweet irony of 
their getting stung after initiating a sting 
on us.” 

As for Whitacre, colleagues wondered 
last week why he would risk his shot at the 
top and a well-ordered life of small-town 
philanthropy—he gave $2,000 a year in 
college scholarships to graduating 
Moweaqua seniors—to spy on his own 
company. They were still wondering as 
Whitacre continued to report to work last 
week at his second-floor office in ADM 
headquarters. —Reported by Tom Curry/ 
New York, and William McWhirter/Chicago 
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o the computer within the Lexus ES 300, a discussion about the weather 


is anything but idle chit-chat. After all, by monitoring the temperature 


and barometric pressure, it can tell the engine the optimal air-fuel mixture and 








The Engine And Transmission Are Constantly Talking 
As Always. Weather Is A Popular Topic. 


ignition timing. To make sure this timing is as precise as possible, the compu 


ter also listens to input from the transmission. This communication translates 
into smooth acceleration as well as nearly imperceptible gear shifts. And, 
despite the constant banter, an exceedingly quiet ride. To learn more, please call 


800-USA-LEXUS. We'll put you in touch with a dealer who will be more than 


happy to have a conversation on the subject. ( a \LeExKLsS 
The Relentless Pursuit Of Perfection. 


1995 Lexus, A Division Of Toyota Motor Sales, U.S.A.. Inc. Lexus reminds you to wear seatbelts and obey all speed laws, For the dealer nearest you, call 800-872-5398. 
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SUPERATOM: The core of a cloud of ultra-cold rubidium atoms condenses into a single, 
dense “particle” (white spot, center), then evaporates (right) in a fraction of a second 


@ SCIENCE 


Einstein Strikes Again 


Seventy years after he predicted its existence, a 
new form of matter is created in a Colorado lab 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





OR THREE DAYS ERIC CORNELL KEPT 

rechecking his computer, not quite 

willing to believe what his eyes and 

his instruments were telling him. 
There on the screen was a dense knot of 
something that had appeared in a cloud of 
rubidium atoms. Finally, Cornell had to 
acknowledge that it could mean only one 
thing: he and his colleagues had created a 
new form of matter, predicted by Albert 
Einstein more than 70 years ago but nev- 
er before seen on earth. Called a Bose- 
Einstein condensate, it is a kind of “su- 
peratom,” in which individual atoms lose 
their separate identities and merge into a 
single entity. 

When Cornell and fellow physicists 
at the JILA laboratory (formerly the Joint 
Institute for Laboratory Astrophysics) 
in Boulder, Colorado, announced their 
achievement in Science last week, their 
colleagues around the world were quick to 
cheer. “The term Holy Grail seems quite 
appropriate, given the singular impor- 
tance of this discovery,” wrote Oxford 
physicist Keith Burnett in a commentary 
that accompanied the report. 

The physicists’ excitement comes partly 
from the intellectual pleasure of seeing an 
important scientific loose end tied up at last. 
When Einstein first suggested the idea of 
BEC back in the 1920s, building on the work 
of the Indian physicist Satyendra Nath 
Bose, quantum mechanics was a new and 
controversial field. Among its stranger as- 
sertions—long since confirmed—was that 
atoms and other elementary particles can 
also be thought of as waves. The waves are 





really waves of probability, which describe 
where an atom is most likely to be at a given 
moment (Heisenberg’s uncertainty princi- 
ple dictates that you can never say precisely 
where an atom actually is). 

Einstein argued that as atoms ap- 
proach absolute zero (-459.67°F), the waves 
expand and finally overlap; the atoms 
merge into a single “quantum state.” It’s 
extraordinarily difficult to get them to 180 
billionths of a degree above absolute zero, 
though—the point at which the merging 
occurs. Thus the Boulder group’s feat was 
a technical as well as a scientific one. 

They started by barraging their rubidi- 
um atoms with lasers, slowing them to a 
crawl (heat is really just the motion of 
atoms and molecules; slowing therefore 
equals cooling). Then they put the atoms in 
a magnetic “bottle” that allowed the faster- 
moving, more energetic atoms to escape; 
those left behind were cooler. Finally, in a 
leap of ingenuity that enabled this scientif- 
ic team to outflank its rivals, the Boulder 
scientists rotated the magnetic field so that 
the few cold atoms that were leaking 
through a weak point in the bottle couldn't 
find this one escape route. 

Does any of this have any practical use? 
Perhaps. Beams of BEC atoms might be used 
to inscribe exquisitely small circuits onto the 
ultra-compact electronic chips. The atoms 
might also be put to work in ultra-precise 
atomic clocks. So far, the list of applications 
is not very long. But, says Oxford’s Burnett, 
“it’s like the beginnings of laser technology. 
It's a solution in search of a problem.” Giv- 
en the thousands of ways lasers are used to- 
day, that sounds pretty promising.—Reported 


| by J. Madeleine Nash/Chicago 
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| the FDA. 








More Huffing 
About Puffing 


The feds and the A.M.A. 
launch new attacks 
against cigarette makers 


HOULD CIGARETTES BE UNDER STRICT- 

er controls? That long-burning issue 

heated up on two fronts last week. Af- 

ter years of pushing toward regulating 
nicotine as an addictive drug—and meet- 
ing resistance from Congress and the to- 
bacco lobby—the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration passed the issue to the White 
House. The agency announced that it was 
urging relatively mild new regulations 
aimed at curbing smoking among young- 
sters. Among them: banning cigarette ma- 
chines and stiffening penalties for vendors 
who sell tobacco to minors. 

The next day the American Medical 
Association blasted the cigarette industry 
for “duping” the U.S. public by deliber- 
ately hiding the dangers of smoking. The 
A.M.A. released a detailed review of 8,000 
pages of internal documents from Brown 
& Williamson, the third largest U.S. to- 
bacco company. The memos and reports, 
going back 30 years, show that company 
officials privately called nicotine an ad- 
dictive drug while publicly insisting it was 
a flavor enhancer, and that the firm with- 
held research showing that tobacco can 
cause cancer. 

The documents, which were obtained 
by University of California at San Francisco 
researchers largely through anonymous 
sources, have already been publicized over 
the past year. But doctors hope repetition 
will arouse the public to demand action, 
including bans on all cigarette advertising, _ 
tobacco exports and industry contribu-? 
tions to scientists and politicians. Any such ? 
action seems unlikely in the current anti- 
regulatory political cli- 
mate. House Speaker % 
Newt Gingrich’s com-~* 
ment on the FDA proposals 
was that the agency had 
“lost its mind.” President 
Clinton guardedly endorsed 
stronger controls on smoking 
by youths, but stressed that he 
had not yet seen the 
new report from 
cs 
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MEDICINE 





Deer Ticks Turn Deadly 


Doctors attribute dozens of cases and four fatalities 
to a malady that is worse than Lyme disease 


By CHRISTINE GORMAN 


O BIGGER THAN A FRECKLE, THE TINY 
deer tick has sown panic from Mon- 
tauk to Minneapolis as a carrier of 


Lyme disease—an illness that has | 


struck more than 71,000 Americans and left 
hundreds permanently disabled. Now the 
minuscule pest is causing even greater 
alarm. Scientists say deer ticks harbor yet 
another pathogen, which, unlike the one 
responsible for Lyme disease, can—in rare 
cases—actually kill a person in a matter of 
days. 

How worried should Americans be? 
Plenty, suggests David Quinn, 41, who 
lives in Briarcliff Manor, New York. An 
avid jogger, Quinn was stretching in his 
backyard when he spotted a little black 
dot on his leg. Once he realized that it was 
a tick, he quickly removed it with a pair of 


tweezers. But not quickly enough. Four | 


days later, Quinn fell violently ill. “I had a 
fever of 102°, and it felt like a hammer 
was banging in my head,” he recalls. “I 
couldn’t keep my head up, but I couldn’t 
lie down either because my back was 
killing me.” 

Convinced that he had Lyme disease, 
Quinn dragged himself to the Westchester 


County Medical Center. After examining | 


him, however, doctors concluded that 
Quinn didn’t have Lyme disease at all. In- 
stead he had contracted human granulo- 
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cytic Ehrlichiosis, or HGE—a newly discov- 
ered tick-borne disease that has stricken at 
least 90 people in New York, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and a few other states since 
1990, resulting in four deaths. The infec- 
tion is caused by the Ehrlichia bacterium, 
a distant cousin of the microbe responsible 
for Rocky Mountain spotted fever. Fortu- 
nately, Quinn had gone to specialists who 
recognized the infection and cured him 
with the antibiotic doxycycline. “I had no 
idea it could be fatal,” he says. 
“Looking back, I’m glad I didn’t 
know the severity of it.” 

In the past two months, nearly 
a dozen cases of HGE have been 
reported in the tick-infested sub- 
urbs north of New York City and 
eight in Wisconsin and Minneso- 
ta. Most victims recover complete- 
ly when given doxycycline. Of the 
four who died, two were already 
seriously ill. And one, a 44-year- 
old man, didn’t get the right treatment 
in time. Researchers fear that 
more cases will turn up. “This disease 
could be as big as Lyme disease,” says 
Dr. Darland Fish, an epidemiologist at 
Yale who in 1994 helped isolate the bac- 
terium that causes HGE. “I expect we'll 
see hundreds, if not thousands, of cases 
in the Northeast.” 

What especially worries those familiar 
with the newfound ailment is that doctors 











LIFE-SIZE: 
Easy to miss 


many | 


MITEY MOUTH: The magnified maw of the 
deer tick, which transmits deadly HGE 
may fail to recognize it and so may not 
treat it properly. Unlike Lyme disease, 
which usually begins with a bull’s-eye rash 
around the site of the tick bite, HGE has no 
telltale warning signs. Nor is there a defin- 
itive test for the disease. Doctors must 
base their diagnosis on such circumstan- 
tial evidence as abnormal spots on white 
blood cells and a low level of white cells or 
platelets in the blood. Furthermore, the 
drug most commonly used for Lyme dis- 
ease—amoxicillin—is useless against the 
Ehrlichia bacteria. 

Scientists, who once believed that 
Ehrlichia attacked only dogs and horses, 
now know that at least two species of 
Ehrlichia can infect humans. One causes 
HGE, and the other causes a disease called 
monocytic Ehrlichiosis, a flulike illness 
first identified in the western hemisphere 
nine years ago. HGE is spread by the deer 
tick in Northern states, while monocytic 
Ehrlichiosis is a mostly Southern syn- 
drome that travels in the Lone Star tick. 
The disease is found in 30 states, including 
Texas and Oklahoma. More than 400 cas- 
es of monocytic Ehrlichiosis, nine of them 
fatal, have been documented since the 
mid-’80s. Unfortunately the two species of 
Ehrlichia are sufficiently distinct from 
each other so that the existing test for the 
monocytic disease will not always betray 
the presence of the granulocytic one. 

Progress toward developing a diagnos- 
tic test for the HGE bacterium has been 
slow. One of the companies that funded 
some of the key research has filed for 
bankruptcy. So far, only the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention in Atlanta 
and one other research lab have access to 
the bacterial samples. Experts cannot pre- 
dict when an accurate diagnostic test will 

be available. 
Those who worry whether 
: they can ever again risk a hike 
| through the woods or even enjoy 
6a backyard barbecue may find 
> some comfort in the fact that both 
types of Ehrlichiosis are easily 
cured by doxycycline. And since 
doxycycline works against Lyme 
” disease as well, doctors can, when 
in doubt, cover all contingencies 
by using this drug for patients 
who have been bitten by a tick. A down- 
side of doxycycline: it makes the skin 
overly sensitive to sunlight and is not nor- 
mally recommended for pregnant women 
and young children. The old Lyme-dis- 
ease precautions now carry an added 
imperative: when walking in the woods, 
wear long pants, tuck your pants legs 
inside your socks and don’t stint on the 
bug sprays. —Reported by 
Barbara Rudolph/New York 
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@ INTERNET 


Fire Storm on the 
Computer Nets 


A new study of cyberporn, reported in a 
TIME cover story, sparks controversy 


By PHILIP ELMER-DE WITT 


HEN TIME PUBLISHED A COVER 

story on Internet pornography 

three weeks ago, a certain amount 

of controversy was to be expected. 
Computer porn, after all, is a subject that 
stirs strong passions. So does the question 
of whether free speech on the Internet 
should be sharply curtailed, as some Sena- 
tors and Congressmen have proposed. But 
the “flame war” that ensued on the com- 
puter networks when the story was pub- 
lished soon gave way to a full-blown and 
highly political conflagration. 

The main focus of discontent was a 
new study, Marketing Pornography on the 
Information Superhighway, purportedly 
by a team of researchers at Carnegie Mel- 
lon University, which will be published by 
the Georgetown Law Journal this week 
and which was a centerpiece of TIME’s 
story. In the course of the debate, serious 
questions have been raised regarding the 
study’s methodology, the ethics by which 
its data were gathered and 
even its true authorship. 

The most telling assault 
was issued on the Internet 
by Donna Hoffman and 
Thomas Novak, associate 
professors of management 
at Vanderbilt University. 
When contacted by TIME 
prior to the cover story’s 
publication, Hoffman made 
some of her concerns known. But she—and 
TIME—was constrained by exclusivity 
terms imposed by the Law Journal that 
prevented her from seeing the full study 
before TiME’s cover went to press. 

Now that they have seen the study, 
Hoffman and Novak say that Marty Rimm, 
who wrote it while an undergraduate at 
Carnegie Mellon, grossly exaggerated the 
extent of pornography on the Internet by 
conflating findings from private adult-bul- 
letin-board systems that require credit 
cards for payments (and are off limits to 
minors) with those from the public net- 
works (which are not). Many of Rimm’s 
statistics, Hoffman and Novak argue, are 





An explosive study, 
a highly political 

debate and charges 
of ethical violations 
at Carnegie Mellon 


either misleading or 
meaningless; for exam- 
ple, the study’s now fre- 
quently cited claim that 
83.5% of the images 
stored on the Usenet 
newsgroups are porno- 
graphic. Hoffman and 
Novak maintain that a 
more telling statistic is 
that pornographic files 
represent less than one- 
half of 1% of all messages 
posted on the Internet. Other critics point 
out that it is impossible to count the num- 
ber of times those files are downloaded; 
the network measures only how many peo- 
ple are presented with the opportunity to 
download, not how many actually do. 

Rimm has developed his own credibil- 
ity problems. When interviewed by TIME 
for the cover story, he refused to answer 
questions about his life on the grounds that 
it would shift attention away from his find- 
ings. But quite a bit of detail has emerged 
in the past three weeks, 
much of it gathered by com- 
puter users on the Internet. 

It turns out that Rimm is 
no stranger to controversy. 
In 1981, as a 16-year-old ju- 
nior at Atlantic City High 
School, he conducted a sur- 
vey that purported to show 
that 64% of his school’s stu- 
dents had illicitly gambled 
at the city’s casinos. Widely publicized 
(and strongly criticized by the casinos as 
inaccurate), the survey inspired the New 
Jersey legislature to raise the gambling age 
in casinos from 18 to 21. According to the 
Press of Atlantic City, his classmates in 
1982 voted Rimm most likely to be elected 
President of the U.S. The next year, per- 
haps presciently, they voted him most like- 
ly to overthrow the government. 

More damaging to Rimm are two 
books that he wrote, excerpts of which 
have begun to circulate on the Internet. 
One is a salacious privately published nov- 
el, An American Playground, based on his 
experience with casinos, The other, also 
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ON THE SPOT: A colorful past and two tawdry books have 
helped undermine the credibility of Rimm’s sex research 


privately published, is titled The Pornogra- 
pher’s Handbook: How to Exploit Women, 
Dupe Men & Make Lots of Money. Rimm 
says it’s a satire; others saw it offering prac- 
tical advice to adult-bulletin-board opera- 
tors about how to market pornographic im- 
ages effectively. 

Neither Carnegie Mellon nor the 
Georgetown Law Journal has officially 
backed away from the study (although the 
university is forming a committee to look 
into it). Rimm’s faculty adviser, Marvin Sir- 
bu, a professor of engineering and public 
policy, continues to support him, saying the 
research has been deliberately mischarac- 
terized by people with a political agenda. 
But Sirbu himself has been attacked by 
Carnegie Mellon colleagues for not proper- 
ly supervising his student and for helping 
him secretly gather data about the pornog- 


| raphy-viewing habits of the university's 


students. Meanwhile, some of the re- 
searchers listed as part of Rimm’s “team” 
now say their involvement was minimal; at 
least one of them had asked Rimm to re- 
move his name. 

As a rule, computer-wise citizens of cy- 
berspace tend to be strong civil libertarians 
and First Amendment absolutists. Some 
clearly believe that Time, by publicizing the 
Rimm study, was contributing to a mood of 
popular hysteria, sparked by the Christian 
Coalition and other radical-right groups, 
that might lead to a crackdown. It would be 
a shame, however, if the damaging flaws in 
Rimm’s study obscured the larger and 
more important debate about hard-core 
porn on the Internet. —Reported by 
William Dowell/New York 
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By RICHARD CORLISS 


EALLY NOW, HOW LONG CAN 
the Western world remain ob- 
sessed with Hugh Grant’s one- 
night tour of Sunset Strip? 
Three weeks ago, when the En- 
glish actor was arrested in Hollywood for 
felonious fellatious activity with a hooker 
named Divine Brown, it was inevitable 
that Jay Leno would crack wise (“Wel- 
come to Hollywood, or, as Hugh Grant 
calls it, Tonsiltown!”). But deep into July, 
Grant's peccadillo is still front-page news 
and late-night joke fodder. Last week, as 


he dutifully kept four talk-show dates to | 


promote his new comedy, Nine Months, 
he was also a reluctant nightly guest on 
David Letterman’s Top 10 list. Least Pop- 
ular Summer Drink No. 6: “Hugh Grant’s 
Backseat Snapple.” 

In the world beyond Hollywood, the 
incident was met with various questions: 
“Why did he do it?” “Why not?” “Hugh 
Grant is heterosexual?” and “Who's Hugh 
Grant?” If the story had any sizzle, it was 
because of the endearing persona the ac- 
tor created in his one hit movie, Four Wed- 
dings and a Funeral, and in his eight- 
year amour with model Elizabeth Hurley. 
Snarly musclemen and _ tortured 
types, the Stallones and Depps, are sup- 
posed to misbehave; it’s part of their pub- 
lic profile. But when the 
sinner is an Oxford grad 
peddling a boyish, do- 
mestic charm—the last 
good hope of vanishing 
gentility—he can expect to 
face the rude music. On 
his field trip into the Sun- 
set night, Grant went out 
of character, played disas- 
trously against type, punc- 
tured a popular illusion. As 
many moviegoers saw it, he 
didn’t cheat on Hurley so 
much as he cheated them. { 

So the beleaguered Brit - 
had every reason to suspect that, 


teen 





Grant may have saved his career 
by going on his Summer Atone- 


at 34, just as his name was toap- Grantandhisedgy ment Tour—by telling Jay and 
pear above the title of his first big belle, Elizabeth Katie how sorry he was to have 
Hollywood film, his career was Hurley, atthe Nine jurt his family and girlfriend, 


over—that he might be the new 
answer to the question, “Who is buried in 
Grant’s tomb?” Public reaction to his $60 
misunderstanding could cost 20th Century 
Fox, distributor of Nine Months, $60 million 
in box-office receipts. And his mug shot 


« might be remembered longer than all his 
= other pictures. On Friday's Today show, 
? Katie Couric wondered, “When do you 
8 think you'll finally stop being asked about 
* this?” Grant’s quick answer was “Never.” 


Now it appears that Grant may get the 


° last laugh. It is an axiom of modern show 


biz that every scandal is a career move. 


Months premiere 


by schmoozing stalwartly with 
Regis and Kathie Lee, by enduring Larry 
King’s penny-Freud psychoanalyzing 
while admitting that his own behavior 
was “disloyal and shabby and goatish.” 
And by defending Hurley (who uneasily 
accompanied him to the Nine Months 
Hollywood premiere) against the preda- 
tory voyeurism of the tabloid press. “They 
can go on hounding me, I suppose, as 
much as they like,” he told Couric. “But 
they should damn well leave her alone.” 
He wasn’t on these shows merely to 
flog himself; he was there to promote his 
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Two weeks after his arrest,Grant takes 


movies. A workaholic in the English act- 
ing tradition, Grant has made 18 films in 
eight years, and part of the pleasure of fol- 
lowing him has been to see a fellow with 
leading-man looks play so many varia- 
tions on the upper-class twit. Last year, 
besides his suavely manic turn in Four 
Weddings, he was seen as the prim prelate 
in the Australian soft-core Sirens and as an 
hors d’oeuvre to a sexually voracious wom- 
an in Roman Polanski’s Bitter Moon. Now 
three more Grant films are in the malls: he 
is the lead in Nine Months and An Awful- 
ly Big Adventure and a supporting player 
in The Englishman Who Went Up a Hill 
but Came Down a Mountain 

British filmmakers are ever mindful 
of the glory days, nearly a half-century 
ago, when the Ealing Studios produced a 






































to the talk shows and the multiplexes 


smart series of social comedies. Two of 
Grant's new films aim for that mixture of 
nostalgia and satire. The Englishman... is 
writer-director Christopher Monger’s fa- 
ble about a Welsh village whose denizens 
are determined that their local hill (eleva- 
tion 984 ft.) be declared a mountain (ele- 
vation at least 1,000 ft.). Grant, as the En- 
glish surveyor who is finally seduced by 
their cause, struts and tut-tuts through his 
part with authority, but all his patented 
exertions can’t keep the film from pro- 
ceeding at a geriatric pace. 

An Awfully Big Adventure, directed 
by Mike Newell (Four Weddings) and 
adapted by Charles Wood from Beryl 
Bainbridge’s novel, has the convincingly 
seedy look—almost the dank smell—of 
Liverpool after World War II. Even a vis- 


iting theater troupe seem tired 
and tatty under their gaudy 


taken by young Stella (Georgina 
Cates, in an affecting star debut), who 
joins the troupe and falls in love with its 
dashing director (Grant). For Stella he’s 
just the wrong person: homosexual, vi- 
cious, smooth as snake oil. Grant here is 
wonderfully assured, residing inside this 
rotter as if he’d been waiting to play the 
role all his life. It’s one of the good things 
to say about the actor: in big parts or 
small, he just wants to act. 

But Hollywood wanted to make him a 
star, so he tries that in Nine Months, a big 
burly romp from director Chris Columbus 
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makeup. With baths a luxury, Grant fans outside called his grandmother in as a 
the locals can afford only to the Todayshowon character witness, quoting her 
dream. That, at least, is the route —— by as saying, “What I tell people, 


HITE M "7 MIT With Julianne 
Moore in his big new film, Nine Months 
(the Home Alone hits, Mrs. Doubtfire). Yet = 
another high-concept comedy based on a* 
French film, Nine Months tracks a child = 
psychologist (Grant) and his dance-teacher 
lover (Julianne Moore, acute as always) 2 
from pregnancy through delivery of a2 
baby the man isn’t at all ready for. 
Columbus sidesteps certain iffy issues = 
raised in the French original—where the * 
man, on hearing of his impending father- 
hood, says to his girlfriend, “I have the 
honor to ask you to have an abortion,” and 
later has a sexual fling on the side—for 
more general, genial comedy. The movie 
also gets unwontedly frantic toward the 
end, with slapstick brawls and auto in- 
juries. (Note to Hollywood: Can you out- 
law funny car crashes, starting right now?) 
But the film has a cleverness that is as ir- 
resistible as it is predictable, and Grant 
eventually looks comfortable in the main 
role he has to play here: movie star. 
Onscreen and off, Grant’s shtick is to 
stammer; words are land mines around 
which he stumbles nonchalantly. Even 
with a script, Grant has a rougher time get- 
ting through a sentence unharmed than 
anyone since Jimmy Stewart. And so, in his 
weeklong mass-media confession, it took a 
while for him to become sure of himself— 
sure, that is, of the Hugh Grant he was 
playing for the largest audi- 
ence ever to see him (the 
night he appeared, the To- 
night Show won its highest 
ratings since Leno's first 
month as permanent host). 

In his Tonight appear- 
ance on Monday, Grant’s ob- 
vious nervousness (“I've never 
been one to, you know, blow 

my own trumpet”) made the 
audience titter. But as his mag- 
ical misery tour moved through 
the week, he gradually learned 
how to perform in this difficult 
role: part humiliation, part wry 
soldiering on. With King, he 
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darling, is that you had a few 
drinks with the boys and then got a bit 
fresh with the girls—and leave it at that.” 
As Grant also told King, “I would 
rather be famous than notorious.” These 
days you can’t have one without the other. 
But an actor so ingratiating, and who has 
suffered so publicly, is ripe for absolution. 
The odds are that moviegoers will con- 
tribute to the Hugh Grant Defense Fund 
one movie ticket at a time. Their attitude 
may be that of the prostitute who will al- 
ways be linked with him: to err is Hugh, 
man; to forgive, Divine. g 
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Whistler 
Unveiled 


Behind the legend, a 
fine, not great, painter 
By ROBERT HUGHES 





FTER BENJAMIN WEST IN THE 

18th century, James McNeill 

Whistler was the first American 

artist to become really famous 
across the Atlantic: not only in London, 
like West, but in Paris as well. Since 
America loves to see its children impos- 
ing themselves on the world’s culture—a 
less common sight 100 years ago than 
now-—this perpetual expatriate, with his 
viperish tongue, large ego and delicately 
nuanced paintings, has long been an 
American favorite. 

And not only an American one. As a 
young man, he worked with Gustave 
Courbet. He knew, and was respected 
by, some of the finest artists in Paris: 
Edgar Degas, Edouard Manet. He 
appears (with Baudelaire, Manet and 
other French luminaries) in Henri Fan- 
tin-Latour’s group portrait of the rising 
art stars of 1864, Homage to Delacroix. 
“This American is a great artist, and the 
only one of whom America can be justly 
proud,” said Camille Pissarro. And Mar- 
cel Proust turned part of his name, 
unpronounceable by the French, into an 
anagram: he became the painter Elstir in 
Ala Recherche du Temps Perdu. 

Though Whistler never went to 
Japan, he was seen as a bridge between 
East and West, the voracious collector of 
blue-and-white porcelain who brought a 
Japanese aesthetic of hints and nuances 
into late 19th century painting. His ab- 
horrence of narrative, his preference for 
the exquisitely designed moment over 
the slice of life, was new; it epitomized 
the idea of Art for Art’s Sake. It was 
provocative, in 1871, to call a portrait of 
his mother Arrangement in Grey and 
Black. It implied that the hallowed senti- 
mentality about motherhood in Vic- 
torian England was cultural baggage, 
that the aesthetic life of shapes mattered 
at least as much as social piety. 

Today how good does he look? A 
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Breathe Right 


Humor us for a moment. If you have a hard time breathing, especially i" 
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large retrospective jointly organized by 
London’s Tate Gallery, Paris’ Musée d’Or- 
say and the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington (where it is on view through 
Aug. 20) offers the evidence. Whistler was 
an artist whose legend as wit, dandy and 
aesthetic kamikaze—for what was his libel 
suit against the critic John Ruskin but a 
suicide mission, compelled by his own 
claims to “Southern honor”?—continued 
after his death and became a barrier to 
appraisal of his work. One would prefer to 
think that Whistler the artist flies 
free of Whistler the celebrity, the 
“personality.” Not so. On one 
hand, his pose asa self-constructed 
man remains as fiercely impres- 
sive as Oscar Wilde’s. “Float like a 
butterfly, sting like a bee”—he did 
that long before Muhammad Ali 
was born. On the other hand, he 
was a fine painter but never a great 
one, though some of his decorative 
work—conspicuously, the fabulous 
gold-on-leather Peacock Room in 
Washington’s Freer Gallery—rose 
to greatness as decoration. 

It is absurd to class him with 
Degas or Manet. He didn’t have 
the range, the formal toughness 
or the breadth of human curios- 
ity for that. Yet sometimes he 
approached them, as in his finest 
portrait, his 1872-73 study of the 
Victorian sage Thomas Carlyle. 
When he sat for Whistler, Car- 
lyle was 78 and heavy with fame, 
depression and guilt. All this is 
conveyed in the disturbed but 
massive black profile of the 
coat and in the tenderness of 
Whistler’s treatment of the face. 

Whistler was a very consider- 
able artist, none the less so for being a 
self-invented man. Perhaps, like West a 
century before, he was irked by the low 
status of artists in America; his solution 
was not to attach himself to a court, as 
West did, but to pretend to be a native 
aristocrat. He was born in Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1834, and partly raised in 
Russia, where his father, an engineer, was 
designing the St. Petersburg-Moscow 
railroad for Czar Nicholas I. Doubtless 
the Russian fixation on rank impressed 
him; in any case, he began to insist quite 
early in his life that he was no prosaic 
Yankee, but a Southern gentleman from 
Baltimore, Maryland. He enrolled at 
West Point, but was flunked in 1854 for 
his cluelessness about chemistry. “Had 
silicon been a gas,” he would say later, “I 
would have been a major-general.” 

He left for Paris the next year. Thus, 
although he liked to posture as a dashing 
Tidewater cavalier, Whistler never be- 
came an officer, let alone saw action in 
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the Civil War. This insufficiency trou- 
bled him and accounts for a curious ad- 
venture he undertook in 1866, when he 
sailed from France to Chile—a long and 
grueling trip across the Atlantic and 
around the Horn—to be present at a 
Spanish naval blockade of the port of 
Valparaiso. By the end of the year he was 
back in Paris, with a few crepuscular 
seascapes but no honorable scars to show 
| for his excursion. 
By then he had been out of his native 








Nocturne: Blue and Gold 
Old Battersea Bridge, 1872-77 


land for 11 years. He would never return 
to it, though at the end of his life he still 
called America “my home,” after almost 
a half-century of continuous expatria- 
tion. Nobody knows why; Whistler may 
not have been sure himself. He feared 
not being honored as a prophet in his 
own country, but in fact his work was ea- 
gerly sought by American collectors and 
portrait clients, some of whom were all 
but obsessed by it; the Detroit millionaire 
Charles Freer owned 40 of his paintings 
and hundreds of his drawings. More- 
over, he was a prophet—Americans imi- 
tated him, especially photographers. 
After 1900, Alfred Stieglitz and his circle 
labored to give their prints the evoca- 
tive blur, the tonal harmony, the self- 
conscious aestheticism of Whistler's 
night and twilight pictures. 

Whistler's Mother remains his most 
famous painting—up there in the pecu- 
liar grab bag of images that for one rea- 
son or another, usually unconnected 





with their quality as art, everyone 
knows, like the Mona Lisa and Grant 
Wood's American Gothic. The picture 
that made his reputation was earlier, and 
better. Painted in 1862, it is a portrait of 
his Irish lover, Jo Hiffernan, Symphony 
in White, No. 1: The White Girl. Shown 
in London first and then in Paris, it pro- 
voked a buzz of irrelevant interpretation. 
The expressionless young woman in vir- 
ginal white, standing on a wolfskin with 
a lily in her hand (that floral emblem of 
the Aesthetic Movement), was de- 
clared to be a bride the night 
after; or a fallen ex-maiden; or a 
victim of mesmerism—anything, 
except what she was, a model 
posing in Whistler's studio to give 
him a pretext to paint shades of 
white with extreme virtuosity and 
subtlety. The story was that there 
was no story; it was Whistler’s 
first sally against the narrative tra- 
dition in English art, though by 
no means the last. 

Shrewdly, Whistler kept just 
enough American quirks to make 
him look exotic to Europeans— 
while speaking to other Ameri- 
cans in a Franco-British accent. 
He liked buckwheat cakes and 
green corn, sweet potatoes and 
American cocktails; he had a flat 
American straw hat and a speci- 
men of American invention, a 
horn gramophone, on which he 
would play Fourth of July orations 
to mystified French guests. 

But artistically, he was entire- 
ly a European. None of the Amer- 
ican preoccupations with national 
landscape found the smallest echo 
in his work—not the sublime 
rhetoric of Frederick Church, not the 
tight-surfaced stillness of the Luminists 
and certainly not the blunt factuality of 
Winslow Homer. Whistler was a superb 
topographical etcher, as his scenes of 
London, Amsterdam and Venice show; 
but he cared nothing for realism when 
aesthetics pointed away from it. 

In the most beautiful of his Thames 
nocturnes of the 1870s, depicting Old 
Battersea Bridge in a luminous blue twi- 
light, appearance is sliding off into il- 
legibility under the aegis of Japanese 
prints; Hokusai, one of Whistler's fa- 
vorite artists, had done a similar scene of 
fireworks at night behind a tall wooden 
bridge. The real Battersea Bridge was 
too stumpy for Whistler, so he made it 
into a tall Orientalized dream, with the 
falling rocket fire spangling the dusk like 
gold flakes on Japanese maki-e enamel. 
If he could choose where he was born, 
he could certainly decide what country 
of the mind a mere bridge was in. 5 
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@ TELEVISION 


Locking Out 


Violence 


Support grows for the V chip as a 


way to protect young viewers 
By GINIA BELLAFANTE 





O MANY PARENTS OF YOU 
children, television is some- 
thing far more intimidat- 
ing than the vast waste- 
land it has been called. Instead it is 
an almighty ocean, perilous and all 
too enticing. Serial killers in cable 
movies, bloody episodes of Tales from 
the Crypt, grisly crime footage on the lo- 
cal news: How to protect a child from the 
rude shocks of the tube? Forcing all TV 
to conform to a safe-for-kids standard 
seems unfair to adults. Advisories that 
warn of excessive violence are fine, but 
who can guarantee what kids will do 
when parents are out of the room? 

One potential solution seems to be 
gaining support. Last week President 
Clinton, in a speech to the Conference on 
the Family and the Media in Nashville, 
Tennessee, endorsed the V chip (for anti- 
violence chip), a technology that would 
allow parents to lock out programs previ- 
ously identified as having a certain level of 
violence. A V-chip provision was included 
in the telecommunications bill passed by 
the Senate last month. Although the 
House Commerce Commit- 
tee initially rejected a V-chip 
provision, the idea is gaining 
support in the House, which 
is about to reconsider the 
measure. 

The V chip is literally a 
computer chip that would 
be installed in television sets 
(adding an estimated $5 to 
$30 to the cost of a set). The 
chip would read encoded 
signals transmitted by broad- 
casters and cable operators. Shows might 
be rated, say, on an ascending scale of 
violence, from 1 to 4. If a parent set the 
V chip on No. 3, it would be instructed to 
delete any programs with that level of 
violence or higher. 

To many legislators and others con- 
cerned about TV violence—or at least 
concerned about taking a public stance 
on the issue—the V chip seems a neat so- 
lution to the problem of asserting 
parental control. “I think that with a 
hundred channels coming in the future, 


6¢ Parents 
should be able 
to push one 
button and 
knock violence 
out of their 


homes 99 





parents 
should be 
able to push one 
button and knock 
gratuitous violence out 
of their homes,” said cable 
mogul Ted Turner at a recent 
press conference. Representative 
James Moran, a Virginia Democrat, 
says, “We're not suggesting this is a per- 
fect solution. All we're doing is offering 
something to parents who have to be in 
the work force. They have no way to ef- 
fectively control what their children are 
watching when they're not home.” 

Opponents complain that the V chip 
smacks of censorship. Sena- 
tor Robert Dole, no friend of 
lewd popular culture, rails 
against the chip as bringing 
us “one step closer to gov- 
ernment control of what we 
see on television.” While the 
Senate bill calls for broad- 
casters to devise their own 
rating system, it mandates 
the government to appoint a 
commission to do so if TV 
programmers fail to con- 
struct one within a year. Such industry 
agreement seems unlikely. 

Opposition is also coming from 
broadcasters, who point out that the net- 
works have already adopted on-air advi- 
sories to alert parents to inappropriate 
programming. Says Lynn McReynolds, 
vice president of media affairs for the 


judgment about; 
programming.” 

Broadcasters also: 

understandably — have; 
problems with any tech-: 

nology that might reduce} 
the potential audience for? 

their shows—and thus the po-} 
tential ad revenue. CBs senior vice } 
president Martin Franks points out, 
moreover, that the V chip ignores the 
fact that most homes have more than one = 
TV, and parents surely won't replace* 
every one. “Short of chaining the chil- 
dren to the sofa in the room in which the ; 
\V-chip-equipped set is located, I don’t: 
see how this proposal is going to work,” 
he says. Franks also fears that broadcast-/ 
ers will be barraged by groups with their* 
own definition of objectionable content; 
one right-to-life group, he says, has al- 
ready suggested that cBs encode pro-* 
grams dealing with abortion. Cable exec- : 
utives are divided: not all 
supportive as Turner. Says Matthew; 
Blank, president of Showtime Networks: § 
“We have some serious societal issues 
here. The V chip seems like an overly? 
simple solution to a very complicated 
problem.” 

Still, it is a solution that enables¢ 
politicians to take a stand on violence: 
with relatively little pain. “Look,” says a2 
Commerce Committee staff member? 
whose boss opposes the V chip but still j 
may support it, “it’s easier to make a case é 
for it than against it.” Said Clinton last 2 


are as 


National Association of Broadcasters: | week: “This is not censorship. This is: 
“The V chip won't be able to tell the dif- | parental responsibility.” And that’s a dif- 
ference between Terminator 2 and | ficult notion to oppose. —Reported by * 
Schindler's List. We have problems with | Melissa August and Katrina Huffman/ > 
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@ THEATER 


On with the Shaw 


The Canadians put their arts funding to inspired use with a 
one-of-a-kind festival devoted to G.B.S. and his contemporaries 


By BRAD LEITHAUSER 


MODEST, HEALING PROPOSAL: 
funding for the 
longer seems a feasible practice 


since arts no 

in the U.S., why not send our arts 
dollars to Canada? Over the years, the 
Canadians have brought to the arts both 
a responsible and an inspired use of pub- 
lic funds. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp., with its urbane programming, 
provides a cool antidote to our increas- 
ingly hotheaded airwaves. Toronto’s am- 
bitiously international Harbourfront 
reading series, which brings authors be- 
fore live audiences, succeeds on a scale 
unknown in the U.S. And Canada’s two 
primary drama festivals, the Stratford 
and the Shaw 
of that unlikely process by which public 
money is transformed into classy and 


are heartening examples 


sometimes profound entertainment. 
The Shaw, located on Lake Ontario 
between Toronto and Buffalo, occupies 
three theaters in Niagara-on-the-Lake, a 
pretty town that might be described as 
the confluence of a network of bike paths 
and vineyards. The festival bills itself, 
justifiably, as a global one-of-a-kind: the 
world’s only theatrical company dedicat- 
ed exclusively to George Bernard Shaw 
and to those plays by other authors writ- 
ten during Shaw’s lifetime—plays “about 
the beginning of the modern world.’ 
The modern 
Shaw memorably conceived it—a place 
where pieties must be uprooted, consci 
entiously yet wittily; we must be deadly 
flippancy. This 


world is—at least as 


serious In Our every 


year's festival includes a pair of lively, 
chatty Shaw productions, You Never Can 
Tell and The Philanderer 

You Never Can Tell revolves around 
the Clandon family, whose grown chil 
dren know nothing of their vanished fa- 
ther. It starts engagingly. A young man 
(Richard Binsley) poises like a vampire 
over an attractive young woman (Jan 
Alexandra Smith). The scene is not grisly 
but comic, as the bouncy, blue-painted 
sea behind them suggests. The man is a 
fledgling dentist who has set up practice 
in an English coastal town. He has a lot 
to learn; she—Dolly Clandon—is his 
“first tooth.” 

Dolly’s pretty mouth has other things 
to teach him as well. The girl and her 
brother (Gordon Rand) 
evolved a rapid-fire patter that tongue- 
ties everyone around them. Smith and 
Rand do a nifty job of depicting the 
deepest sibling affinities. They can finish 


twin have 





THE LOVER: Bradbury, a tousled Don 
Juan, with Kelli Fox in The Philanderer 


SHIMMERING ICONOCLASM: Binsley and 
Nora McLellan in You Never Can Tell 

each other’s sentences because they are 
finally, one creature: that familiar Shaw 
character, the Bright Young Upstart 
whose iconoclasm glides and shimmers 
rather than pounds and thunders. Unfor- 
tunately, others in the cast (Helen Taylor 
as the twins’ icy sister Gloria, with whom 
the dentist falls in love; Jack Medley as 
the world’s most dexterous waiter) are 
not quite up to the mark. The Clandon 
family’s eventual reunion, like the sea 
around them, is a little choppy 

The Philanderer is more satisfying 
Simon Bradbury is an overburdened 
lover who seeks to detach himself fron 
one woman while securing himself to an 
other. He makes an appealing Don Juan 
short and tousled, he comes across as a 
sort of Machiavellian teddy bear 

Shaw was a master at parrying his 
critics, as when, replying to accusations of 
prolixity, he noted, “It is quite true that 
my plays are all talk, just as Raphael's pic- 
tures are all paint, Michelangelo’s statues 
are all marble, Beethoven’s symphonies 
all noise.” The Philanderer mixes its talky 
satirical jabs at “Victorian routine” with a 
visceral sensation of claustrophobia. The 
play evokes something of the hard- 
pressed, devious maneuverings that arise 
when romantic passions are hopelessly 
tangled. 

Perhaps the summit of this year’s fes 
tival will turn out to be a mystery, Ed- 
ward Percy and Reginald Denham’s 
Ladies in Retirement. Murder mysteries 
are a staple of summer repertory, often 
drearily so—an excuse for the worst sort 
of eyebrow-lifting, tiptoeing hamminess 
But this one, which documents the gath 
ering desperation of an aging woman 
who must find a sanctuary for her 
dotty sisters, reminds us that mysteries 


two 


onstage can have a creepiness they nev- 
er possess on film. We behold the poten 
tial victim—a living, breathing pres 
ence—and we sense, as the victim does 
not, that the end approaches. Who needs 
cinematic special effects? What could be 
more “special” than life itself—especially 
when it is about to be annihilated? 
Jennifer Phipps is superb as the gen- 
tlewoman who baby-steps toward homi- 
cide, as are her two sisters (Sharry Flett 
Evelyne Anderson) in their portrayal of 
an uncomprehending, petulant sense of 
entitlement; they make a beguiling trio of 
witches. Simon Bradbury turns up in this 
production too, this time as a ne’er-do- 
well who, in his bumbling criminality 
can hardly restrain his admiration at the 
bold murder he uncovers. It’s a keen 
pleasure to step from this neat and grue- 
some drama into the neat and whole- 
some streets of an old Ontario town a 
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LENNY WILKENS. WINNINGEST COACH IN NBA HISTORY. 


HALL OF FAMER. AND LEADER OF THE 1996 OLYMPIC BASKETBALL TEAM. 


SO, WHAT’S HE DOING HERE? 


That's not the kind of question you answer with just a 
few words. It’s not the kind of question you let go by 
without answering, either 
There are a lot of reasons 

I've come to Atlanta. First of 

all, after having played for 

the Hawks back when they 

were still in Milwaukee, this is 


sort of a homecoming for me. It 


feels good to be back with the team. “4 


Winning 939 w 


And in a way, it brings my career full circle be the m 
| never would've imagined I’d have a chance to win my 
1,000th game. But we believe we'll do it this year 
Second, | like to win. | like to teach others how to 
be winners, too. We've already passed a lot of mile- 
stones. We were'93-'94 Central Division Champs. We tied 
our franchise record with 57 wins in a season. But those 
are just by-products of trying to build an NBA cham- 
pionship team. That takes hard work, time, and patience 
No one wins an Who better ¢ 
NBA Championship by themselves 
It takes good, solid teamwork 
Starting with intensity, offensive execu- 
tion, and playing tough defense. Defense 
wins championships 
In Seattle we won the NBA Cham- 
pionship without any superstars. And if 


we could do it in Seattle, we can do it here. 


IT’S TIME 


ATLANTA HAWKS 


But what’s a winner without fans? I've always 
thought of our fans as our sixth man 
Believe it or not, fans can make or 
break a team. They help set the 
mood, keep us excited, and 
put fear into opponents. 
With all the pro and college 
teams here, Atlanta‘’s a great 
place to be a sports fan. 
And lastly, with the Olympics coming, 
| can’t think of anywhere 
else I'd rather be. As assistant coach to 
the Dream Team, | got a taste of what 
it’s all about. As coach, | can’t wait to 


bring home the gold again 


FULL SEASON TICKETS The tickets. The 
preferred seating. The free gifts. The upgrade options 
The playoff priorities. Even the coupons for discounts 
on Hawks merchandise. You name it, you got it 
It's that simple. Plans start at $430 
21 GAME PLAN For anyone who'd like a half 
season of NBA excitement, try this. Half of the best 
on. And you still get playoff priority, 
free gifts. Plans start at $210 
sAME PLAN Fourteen of the best match-up 
of the season. Guaranteed, We'll even throw in play 
off priorities, plus free gifts. Plans start at $140 
7 GAME PLAN Seven of the best ma 
the season. If you just want the big games and the 
big names, this plan’s for you. Same seats every 


game, plus during playoffs. Plans start at $70 


DIAL S22: 7/5 OU RAK. 


So to answer the question, “Why is Lenny Wilkens 


here?” I’d have to say, “To win.” 











@ BOOKS 


The Second Time Around 


After years of literary silence, Dorothy West, once the “Kid” of 
the Harlem Renaissance, is the pet of the literary world again 


By JOHN SKOW 
OROTHY WEST IS A TINY, TALKA- 
tive, 88-year-old brown wom- 
an writer who lives and 
works—and these days ami- 
ably inscribes books and serves tea to a 
procession of admiring visitors—in the 
upper-middle-class African-American 
community of Oak Bluffs on Martha’s 
Vineyard. Brown is her word, used care- 
fully and with mild amusement, because 
among the Massachusetts resort island's 
summering black aristoc- 
racy, light has always been 
right, and shadings of col- 
or are measured with pre- 
cision. When West was a 
child, as she relates in The 
Richer, the Poorer (Dou- 
bleday; 254 pages; $22), 
her new collection of sto- 
ries and reminiscences, 
her extended family in- 
cluded cousins “pink and 
gold and brown and eb- 
ony,” and her light-skinned, 
lighthearted mother used 
to say, “Come on, chil- 
dren, let’s go out and 
drive the white folks 
crazy.” 

For several months 
now, West has cheerfully 
endured her role as the 
much praised new pet of 
that crows’ chorus, the 
U.S. literary community. (“Come in. Just 
sit anywhere,” she calls to autograph pil- 

grims at her front door, pausing 


Whee Btche* = in. a phone conversation with a 
the Poores reporter. “Now, dear, where 
r > | were we? Children. Yes, | 
should have had a dozen, but 

t I couldn’t have one. Children 

like me; I’m about their 

size.”) Jacqueline Onassis, an 

Ye 4 editor at Doubleday and a 
worotiey West summer resident of Martha's 


Vineyard, read the old writ- 
er’s short pieces in the Vineyard Gazette 
the island’s weekly newspaper. She took 
to visiting West each Monday, and egged 
her on to finish a long-stalled second 
novel. When The Wedding (Doubleday; 
240 pages; $20), a wry view of color and 
status in Oak Bluffs, was published in 
February, its dedication read: “To the 


memory of my editor, Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy Onassis. Though there was never 
such a mismatched pair in appearance, 
we were perfect partners.” 

Book-page editors were charmed by 
The Wedding and its elderly author, not 
simply because of the Onassis connec- 
tion and the novel’s considerable merits. 
The astonishing truth was that this was 
West's second time around as fame’s dar- 
ling. She was, in fact, the last surviving 
member—“the Kid,” they called her 
then—of a group of formidably gifted 





= 
WOMAN OF COLOR: An aficionado of racial ironies, a witness to a long- 
gone world and “perfect partners” with her editor, Jacqueline Onassis 


black writers of the late '20s and early 
30s, the period of the Harlem Renais- 
sance. This flare of talent included poets 
Countee Cullen and Langston Hughes 
and novelists Richard Wright and Zora 
Neale Hurston. While still in her teens, 
fresh out of Girls’ Latin School in Boston, 
West tied for second with Hurston in a 
short-story contest. After that, Hurston 
and the older black writers took her into 
their world as prodigy and mascot. 

She wrote short stories for the New 
York Daily News and twice, as the De- 
pression deepened, founded black liter- 
ary journals. But the Harlem Renais- 
sance had lost its early brilliance, and at 
heart, West was less a New Yorker than 
a black version of a proper Bostonian. 
Her father, who was born a slave, had 
built a thriving produce business in 
Boston and was prosperous enough to 
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| buy a summer home in Oak Bluffs. By 
1943 West had moved there to live. Five 
years later, her first novel, The Living Is 
Easy, was set in the affluent world of 
proud black achievers. 

West's elders raised her to believe 
that work and luck could beat poverty 
and that racial prejudice 
could not hold her back. 
She could see the pomposi- 
ties of their world, but she 
felt more comfortable with 
accomplishment and pre- 
tension than with the con- 
frontational bitterness of 
black anger in the 1960s. 
Asked the reason for her 
relative silence during that period, she 
mentioned the Black Panther movement 
with agitation. With such voices roaring 
anger, she had felt, her own would not 
| be heard. 





When she did resume 
work on The Wedding, she 
did not mock the black 
aristocracy of Oak Bluffs, 
€ at least not much. “Blacks 
‘ needed an_ aristocracy,” 
she says. “Those doctors 
and lawyers and _ their 
wives giving fancy parties 
were important.” But ra- 
cial ironies are the sub- 
stance of her novel, and 
West sees them clearly. 
The half-white grand 
mother of a prosperous 
colored clan can barely 
bring herself to hold a 
cute, brown granddaugh- 
ter. And the patriarch, a 
renowned doctor, is trou- 
bled that his light-skinned 
daughter is marrying a 
white man. The problem 
is not so much the fellow’s 
| whiteness; it is his profession, or lack of 

one, that rankles. The prospective son- 
in-law is a jazz pianist. 

An awkward ending mars the novel, 
and too easy plotting weakens the short 
stories of the new collection. West's 
strength is as a witness to a long-gone 
world. She knows the feelings of a not- 
very-smart man who pushes himself to a 
law degree he doesn’t really know what 
to do with and of a stone-broke father 
giving his small son a penny to buy a mo- 
ment of joy. She gives a vivid picture of 
her own mother and muses, “I still can- 
not put my finger on the why of her. 
What had she wanted, this beautiful 
woman? Did she get it?” These are a 
writer’s hard questions. Late news is 
that West, writer, is at work on her next 
project, a nonfiction history of Oak Bluffs 
black upper crust. a 
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Up to 5 Hours 

of Battery Life 

SS THE NEW ULTRAPORTABLE PORTEGE. 

Bo ate Introducing the Portégé 610CT, the newest member of the award-winning Portégé Series. Now you can 





“ily a2 Fil get the incredible speed of a 90MHz Pentium” processor in an ultraportable. It's packed with all the features 
+720 Millioe HDD Pa Z ‘ Sais i mn “ s 
+ SMB RAM, upgradable to OMB you'd expect in a full-size computer. A Lithium Ion battery provides up to five hours of use without a 


* VL local-bus video 
* Integrated 16-be Sound Blaster™ compatible 


recharge. Add to that, a spacious 720 Million Byte HDD, a large 9.5" diagonal color display, a captivating 
inside 
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sound system 
+ New enhanced Lithium on buttery ; . / ; 
* Two sacked PC Card slots sound system and an optional Port Replicator for one-step connection to your desktop. 


a ota See how far Toshiba has taken portable computing. 
“Opin Prt Roce S| And think where it can take you. 
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* DOS, Windows” for Workgroups. 
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Is Wimbledon showing fa- 
voritism toward top seed 
Andre Agassi? Or is Boris 
yy ** Becker being 
weird? “It cannot 
2 & just be a coinci- 
dence that it is 
always Agassi at 
- » 2p.m. on Centre 
Court,” said Becker, who 
played Centre Court only 
once this year (and lost). “I 
think Nike has something to 
do with it.” Wimbledon offi- 
cials denied the charges. 
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Olympian Florence Griffith- 
Joyner was at Manhattan’s 
Guggenheim Museum last 
week unveiling her Circle of 
Life, a painting auctioned for 
charity along with pieces by 
Ringo Starr and 
Jane Seymour— 
all of which will 
also grace credit 
cards. Griffith- 
Joyner’s brushwork is similar 
to her track work. “I can do 
10 or 15 canvases a day,” she 


= says. And her style? “I’ve 
* seen a lot of work in this mu- 


seum like what I do.” 
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Him Again 


Being popular isn’t the 
same thing as_ being 
known. Or is it? KATO 
KAELIN, who appears in 
next month’s GQ dressed 
as Kato, the Green Hor- 
net’s sidekick, to embody 
“The Cheesing of Ameri- 
ca,” is still enjoying his 
protracted 15 minutes. 


Forest Whitaker, currently being prodded by an alien on a 
screen near you in Species, is working on a touching project 
of his own. He’s making his feature-film directing debut with 
Waiting to Exhale, the adaptation of the hugely popular 1992 
novel by Terry McMillan, starring the even more popular 
WHITNEY HOUSTON. It’s the story of four women, played by 
LORETTA DEVINE, Houston, ANGELA BASSETT and LELA 
ROCHON, who are all, for reasons mostly involving men, hold- 
ing their breath. How did an actor macho enough to play a Particularly, he says, af- 
bomb expert in a bomb like Blown Away fare directing such a ter a recent incident in 
project? “It was intense,” says Whitaker. “I have new in- which 30 girls cornered 
sights into women. | can’t pinpoint what they are, but I'd rec- him and “asked me to 
ognize them in real life.” sign their breasts.” 








From Haute to Hot classical music and sharing his standing ovation with his en- 


tire atelier. Givenchy hands the bodkin of his eponymous 


Audrey, Jackie and Grace are gone, but a crowd of HUBERT house over to 34-year-old English designer JOHN GALLIANO, 
DE GIVENCHY'S peers, including Yves Saint Laurent, Valenti- not such a classical-music kind of guy. Recently, Givenchy’s 
no and Christian Lacroix came out to pay homage to the 68- _ relationship with his backers has been strained, but the cou- 
year-old designer as he presented his last haute-couture col- _turier is “a happy man,” he told Le Figaro. “I am left with the 
lection ever. He departed with class, as he arrived, playing joy of having had the most beautiful profession in the world.” 
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Steve Wulf 


How to Speak Fluent Baseball 


ELCOME TO THE SHOW.” THAT DULL AND 
uninspiring line is the new promotional slo- 
gan for Major League Baseball. A far more 
compelling and honest campaign would 
have been, “What Were We Thinking?” Or maybe, “Baseball 
Apathy—Don’t Catch It.” Or better yet, “We're Really, Really 
Sorry.” Instead we get “Welcome to the Show.” 

What show? The one with no labor agreement (still), no 
commissioner (Bud Selig doesn’t count), no national television 
contract, no marketing director, 30 agendas for 30 franchises, 
80 different player agents, a statistically meaningless 144-game 
schedule and millions of seats now empty because the occu- 
pants have left for good? 

Is it that show, or the one in which Cal Ripken trots out to 
shortstop for the Orioles, game after 
game after game? At the 66th All-Star 
Game last week, Ripken, who was 
just 54 games shy of Lou Gehrig’s 
record for consecutive games played 
(2,130), spent close to an hour signing 
autographs for the fans, working his 
way from dugout to dugout in the 
100° heat while most of his peers 
were relaxing in the air-conditioned 
comfort of their clubhouses. 

WELCOME TO THE SHOW was 
plastered all over the Ballpark in Ar- 
lington, Texas, which is where the 
virtues and vices, the chaos and or- 
der, the light and dark side of base- 
ball came together for the All-Star Game. The “Tornado,” 
Hideo Nomo, touched down, of course, and everyone was ea- 
ger to see the Dodgers’ Japanese rookie with the outrageous 


“ 


windup and the diabolical fork ball. But while Nomo was tailed | 


by 150 Japanese journalists and almost as many American ones, 
a bookish-looking Atlanta Brave went largely unnoticed, even 
though Greg Maddux is the best pitcher of this generation. 
That's partly the failing of the baseball media, but then Major 
League Baseball has never done much to promote its players 
for fear it might drive up salaries. So instead of Greg Maddux 
ads, we get WELCOME TO THE SHOW. 

Maddux was at the All-Star Game despite the fact that he 
wouldn't be able to pitch because of a groin pull, and so were 
Ken Griffey Jr., Matt Williams and Ozzie Smith, All-Stars 
whose disabling injuries have further diminished the game this 
year. “For the fans to punch my name out, I had to be here,” 
said Griffey. Not every player is as sentimental about the game. 
Darren Daulton and Lenny Dykstra of the Phillies blew off the 
Monday workout without telling anyone. 

But their transgression was nothing compared to that of a 
Texas pitcher named Ed Vosberg. He may never be an All-Star, 














The Tornado touches down in Texas last week 





but Vosberg, who makes $125,000 a year with the Rangers, did 
become the Hugh Grant of baseball when he was cited for 
scalping his All-Star Game tickets outside the ballpark. For Ed 
it was almost “Welcome to the Hoosegow.” 

Vosberg is lucky he doesn’t have Buck Showalter for a man- 

ager. The manager of the New York Yankees and this year’s AL 
team feels so strongly about the players’ obligations to the na- 
tional pastime that he gave the All-Stars a little pregame speech 
he calls, “Ask Not What Baseball Can Do for You, Ask What You 
Can Do for Baseball.” Apparently, Frank Thomas of the White 
Sox wasn’t listening. The slugging first baseman left the All-Star 
Game after the fourth inning to catch a plane back to Chicago 
for a game the next night. Granted, he hit a two-run homer in 
the fourth, but the AL could still have used his bat, and besides, 
<many players who had games the 
5 next day stayed. 
Major League Baseball is hoping 
4 that somehow the All-Star Game will 
5 wipe the post-strike slate clean, and 
: that fans will begin to come back af- 
& ter the break. While the NL’s 3-2 vic- 
4 tory was entertaining, and 50,000 
people in Texas seemed to have a 
good time despite the heat, the few 
valiant officials left to mind the show 
are deluded. The TV ratings for the 
All-Star Game were the lowest since 
it was moved to prime time, and two 
days later, attendance figures indi- 
cated the depression was still deep: 
9,065 fans in Pittsburgh, 13,046 in San Francisco, 32,903 in 
New York—for the Mets and the Yankees. 

Nomomania, the revival in Cleveland and the success of the 
Rockies are signs that try as they have, the owners and the play- 
ers haven't yet killed the sport. But stay tuned. There’s an own- 
er out there who believes the answer to the problem of long 
games is to shorten them to seven innings. 

The Tornado more than lived up to his billing, striking out 
three of the six batters he faced, two with the fork ball. But that 
wasn’t Nomo’s best pitch. As 160 Little Leaguers filed off the 
field during pregame festivities, there he was, high-fiving each 
and every one of them. With that sweet and impromptu ges- 
ture, Nomo did more to bridge the gulf between the game and 
its fans than an entire ad campaign. This 26-year-old from 
Japan, who's here because he wanted to play against the best, 
knows more about baseball than Milwaukee owner Selig, play- 
ers’ union head Donald Fehr or Frank Thomas ever will. 

“Welcome to the Show”? Come up with a collective bar- 
gaining agreement, a full season and a few more players with 
the spirit of Ripken and Nomo. Until then, the show won't be 
entirely welcome. tt] 
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No matter where on earth you travel, you need cash-for snacks, souvenirs, taxis, tips, little 
things ai 3. With PLUS® you can use the same cash card you use at home to get cash at over 
170,000 ATMs all across America and in 64 countries around the world, in the local currency. So 
make sure you choose a bank that offers a cash card with PLUS, and you'll never have to worry 


about cas!i when you travel. Call 1-800-THE-PLUS for a free international PLUS ATM locator guide. 
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PLUS Marks The Spot For Cash When You Travel 








Introducing a SUCCESSFUL 
COMBINATION of ROCKET 
SCIENCE and accounting. 


It’s the Toyota Supra SPECIAL EDITION. And it’s the result of 


1 combination of elements that would make alchemists proud 


and car enthusiasts salivate. 


We started with a SPORTS CAR whose features sound like 





something out of ROCKET SCIENCE: 


3.0-liter 24-valve inline-6 delivering 220 hp, eee 
Special Edition Supra 
will be available 


5-speed manual transmission, 


starting around 


Suspension, 


RACING-sstyle double-wishbone 


dual air bags,* air conditioning, power windows. door locks and mirrors, $3] 500° 
y) 


5 seconds.** Then our 





t-wheel disc brakes and a 0-60 time of 6. 


own: $31,500. 


accountants took over and applied some VERY SPEC IAL NUMBERS of their 


For more INFORMATION or the LOCATION of your nearest dealer call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA. 





Or visit Tovota on Prodigy’, America Online® and CompuServe 
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I Love What You Do For Me 
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